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ABSTBACT 

Current thinking about and operational examples of 
school-focused inservice teacher education are synthesized. The 
primary data sources fcr this report were the ideas and materials 
shared in case studies conducted in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and the United States. The report begins by examining how several 
writers have contributed to defining school-focused inservice and 
explores the various rationales they put forth which support this 
type of continuing education. The state of the art of school-focused 
inservice teacher education in various countries is also briefly 
reviewed. Next, several problems that appear with this type of 
inservice are examined along with some suggestions for their possible 
resolution. Some roles that e?ch of the basic parties associated with 
inservice could assume in this impr^^vement process are noted. The 
roles of teacher organizers, administrators, the government, and 
colleges are examined- Finally, the report examines teacher centers 
as they contribute to the concept of inservice. (JD) 
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INTR ODUCTION 

This report is an attempt to synthesize current thinking about and opera- 
tional examples of school-focused inservice (INSET) . The primary data sources 
for this report are a number of case studies on this facet of teacher education 
commissioned by CERl/OECD. The author from time to time also draws upon other 
studies and analytic pieces concerned with school-focused INSET, The report, 
however, is limited basically to the ideas and materials which were shared in 
the case studies conducted in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the United 
States • Materials the author received describing school-focused efforts in Eng- 
land are also incorporated. The final section of this synthesis briefly examines 
teacher centers as they contribute to school-focused practices on the basis of 

reports from Australia, the Netherlands, Italy, England and the United States. 
It is obvious that this attempt at a synthesis is limited almost exculsively to 
Anglo-Saxon perspectives. Hopefully this personal interpretation of those view- 
points will complement in a small way the richness and diversity of ideas about 
inservice represented in other countries and cultures which unfortunately could 
not be included in this report. 

The report begins by examining how several writers have contributed to de- 
fining school-focused inservice and explores the various rationales they put 
forth which support this type of continuing education. The state of the art of 
rchool-focused INSET in various countries is also briefly reviei^ed. Next several 
problems attendant to this type of inservice are examined along with some sugges- 
tions for their possible resolution. Some roles each of the basic parties 
associated with inservice might play in this improvement process are noted. 
Finally, the report examines teacher centers as they contribute to the concept 
of school-focused INSET. 
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TOWARD A DEriNITION • 

A principal aim of the CERI/OECD-sponsored case studies was to assist in 
clarifying the concept of school-focused INSET. Much of the initiative for and 
preliminary effort behind the concept of school-focused INSET occurred in Eng- 
land. In many respects this inservice approach has been a grass-roots develop- 
ment, a creature of the pragmatic English tradition. Certainly, however, both 
scholars and school authorities in that country have contributed to the evolution 
of the concept as well. Bolani, whose history of work in this area is well known, 
notes that much^of the stimulus for school- focused INSET was related to increased 
teacher participation in'Tcurriculum development in the schools. .In his review 
of the genesis of schoo^'focused efforts in Britain, he quotes from a British 

^- 

Schools Council report as fbllox^s : 



'^..we want to highlight what we see ai, being the key concepts in 
our report. Among the most important of these is the idea of the 
school as a^i^centre of curriculum development. We believe the im- 
provement of the secondary-school curriculum must rest upon an 
acknowledgement of the central role of the teacher. All worth- 
while proposals for curriculum change are put to the test in class- 
rooms and onl}r. come to fruition if the practicing teacher has the 
resources, support, training and self-confidence to implement them. 
Teachers are in a unique position to know and understand the needs 
of pupils and .from them should come the principal pressure for in- 
creasingly effective programmes of teaching and learning. Because 
we see the development of the curriculum and the self-development 
of the teacher as being inseparable, we call for vigorous programmes 
of in-service education and school-based curriculum development, both 
of which are essential if the teachers are to perform their role to 
the full." (1976, p. 80) 

The development of school-based resource centers in England, particularly 
in comprehensive schools, also contributed to a more defined concept of school- 
focused inservice. Several factors came together which let creative school 
faculties start these centers "from scratch" so to speak. Most prominent 
among these were a more integrated approach to curriculum design and a greatly 
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increased proliferation of national curriculum projects. \^±le these projects 

often implied considerable changes for the teachers, they were limited on 

the other hand in the range of materials, support and time which they provided 

for the teachers. At this same time there was also a growing practice of 

mixed-ability grouping and more attention to teaching methods which stressed 

inquiry and investigative methods. These conditions led in several instances 

then to the improvisation of existing rooms and resources to provide more 

support for teacher development of a school-focused nature. 

Pauline Perry, H.M. I., in her keynote address at the International Workshop 

on Strategies for School-focused Inservice in the Unites States in 1977, stated: 

The case has been cogently made that to erasure true implemen- 
tation of change. . .we must work with teachers in the place and 
in the situation where change is to take place. The case is • 
made with equal cogency that the school-building is the context 
in which all needs at all levels of the system ultimately come 
together. 

In this same address she also underscored that all school- f.ocused training 
need not be, inde^;d should not be , school-based. She suggested that all 
strategies employed by trainers and teachers in partnership to direct training 
programs in such a way as to meet the identified needs of (specific) schools . 
and which raise the standards of teaching and learning in schools can be construed 
as school-focused. 

Bolam along with others was also part of a small group commissioned by the 
Department of Education and Science (D.E.S.) and the Welsh Office to prepare a 
discussion paper for teachers on INSET. The resultant paper titled Making INSET 
^or^ (1978) outlines four practical steps to assist teachers and school faculties 
in planning their own inservice in the light of needs which they have identified* 
One of the real benefits of this publication and of particular help here are 
the variety of options enunciated as forms of school-focused INSET with the 
clear intent that other schools and teachers be seen as valuable 'Vrovldinj? 
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ticxGs" in terms of continuing teacher development. Some of the examples 
school- foe used inservice shared in this booklet include: 

• A home economics teacher spends a day in another school to find out 
about a new child-care course. 

. Two deputy heads in very different primary schools exchange jobs for 
one week to broaden their experience. 

• A large comprehensive school timetable frees staff for one week each 

year to work on materials prep ration with the resource center coordinator. 

• T\/o colleagues in the same school systematically observe each other 
teaching over a term and discuss their observations after each session. 

• A group of comprehensive school staff developing a new integrated-s tudies 
curriculum invite a teachers' center warden to coordinate a term-long 
school-based course involving outside speakers. 

• A college of education offers a week-long course for primary schools for 
four weeks in succession. Each of four members of staff attend in turn 
thus having a similar experience. College staff follow-up' by visiting 
the schools . 

• Two LEA advisers offer a school-based course of eight weekly sessions 
on primary maths. They spend from 3.0 to 3.45 working with teachers in 
their classrooms and from 4.0 to 5.30 in follow-up workshop discussion 
sessions. 

• A university award-bearing course for a group of staff from the same 
school includes a substantial school-based component. 

• A school runs a conference on "Going Comprehensive" which begins on 
Friday morning, in school time, and ends on Saturday afternoon. Outside 
speakers include a chief adviser, a comprehensive head and a university 
lecturer. As a result, several working parties run throughout the follow- 
ing year. (1978, pp. 7, 8) 
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Another recent United Kingdom paper also addressed the concept of school- 
focused INSET: 

There is an increasing interest in basing some INSET activities 
more directly upon the concerns of functioning groups in the school 
(a departmental team, the heads of house, the v;hole staff), or on 
focusing upon a specific innovation or problem, and for some pur- 
poses this method may be more effective than the traditional course 
attended by individual teachers. The fact that such INSET is 
school-focused does not mean that it has to be school-based. It 
can take place either on or off the job, and can be provided either 
by outside agencies or by the school itself. Neither does this 
school-focused perspective mean that all the normal processes of 
staff discussion within the school should be labeled as INSET . 
The latter usually implies seme external stimulus, a deliberate 
intention to become trained or to train or educate, and also 
some standing back from, and analysis of, the teaching task . This 
last element is important, and it may be missing in some school- 
based activities which familiarize newcomers with existing pro- 
cedures in the school, or introduce existing staff to new proced- 
ures, but do not provide or encourage any scrutiny of the educa- 
tional justification for those procedures^ and so do not really 
forx7ard the professional development of the teachers concerned. 
(ACSTT, 1974) [Underlined portion done so by this writer for 
emphasis ] 

Hence we see that this perspective of school-focused inservice suggests that it 
may occur in several places and involve several persons in providing assistance 
as long as the focus is on the problems and concerns of functioning groups in a 
school. What is underscored in this definition, however, is that not all dis- 
cussions in schools, even when they focus on problems of that school, should 
be construed as school- focused inservicei. Rather there must be a deliberate 
intention to become trained or to train, and also some standing back from, and 
analysis of the teaching task. This seems from this perspective an important 
distinction as it emphasizes that continuing education activities which are 
school-focused in nature are indeed not limited tc '*how to" activities 
but must stress as well the deliberate and reflective analysis of what is or 
what should or might happen in the day-to-day activities of a school. 

Hendci*son (1979) also underscores that an inservice approach which is 
strictly school-based has inherent limitations. He cautions that any school 
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that would draw exclusively on its o^^m resources for inservice runs the risk 

of parochialism. On the other hand, when one wishes to bring in personnel from 

the wider educational world in a constancy mode to a specific school, he notes 

the problem of (Expense both in terms of human resources and cash. Thus he 

concludes that the potential effectiveness of the school-based model is often 

a function of stze. School-based INSET is likely to occur more frequently in 

a richer and larger secondary school than in a smaller and relatively isolated 

primary school. Henderson also addresses another basic issue in school-based 

inservice efforts. He is concerned that the professional development of the 

school as a unit has the potential to dominate the professional development of 

individual staff members, since the needs and interest of the individual faculty 

member are not necessarily congruent with concerns the collective faculty must 

address. Thus a school-focused approach must attend to both sets of needs. 

One additional point underscored by Henderson is that inservice schemes must 

stress professional^jrow^ and not deficiency analysis. He states: 

A methodology which attempts [only] to identify the deficiencies 

of individual teachers with a view to correcting thera is doomed 

to failure. Rather, the methodology must involve cooperative, 
professional self-evaluation. This does not, of course, imply 
that needs analysis should only be an iiiward-looking process. 
Some needs will arise from the interaction of the professional 
aspirations of the school and of its individual teachers with 
the needs of parents, the local community, the region, and the 
nation, as well as with new knowledge about educational methods. 
The problem is how to incorporate all these elements into the 
school's analysis. (Henderson, 1979, p. 22) 

Forrest, in his New Zealand case study, also stresses that school-focused 
inservice activities are not necessarily school-based. He does, however, see 
the impetus for the inservice activity coming from the school itself. That is 
to say persons x^ithin the school define the area of interest or the particular 
problems to be pursued. He acknowledges, as Henderson does, that while the 
impetus comes from within the system itself and the inservice activity is focused 
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on aspects of a specific school context, this does not imply that the school 



If this were the case, such training is likely to be confined ' 
to either the confirmation of existing prejudices and the shar- 
ing of ignorances or discipleship of some influential individual; 
or an ad hoc response to superficially diagnosed problems super- 
ficially explored. The support of outside agencies (and persons) 
to assist both in the identification of areas of need and in 
exploring ways of meeting these needs is an important function 
in school- focused training, (Forrest, 1979, draft copy). 

He also underscores the need for explicit conceptual guidelines. He notes 

that the professional and managerial skills of the teacher must be underlined 

by a sound knowledge of relevant theory. Curriculum changes and innovations 

call for a thorough knowledge of both content and process. He also addresses 

the need for more sustained and intensive inservice teacher education. He states 

that a greater emphasis in New Zealand is being placed on school-based' forms of 

inservice anC, that there are more substantial attempts to meet locally identified 

needs. Increased teacher involvement is also noted in his report as he states 

that there is a trend tov/ard more workshop-type inservice courses where teachers 

can plc.^n, participate, and develop outcomes that suit them. 

Fullan in his review of activities in Canada begins his report by quoting 

the broad definition of school-focused inservice provided by CEKI as a starting 

point m further clarifying the concept; 



Fullau reviews the rather sparse research literature to identify a number 
of conditions which contribute to effective school-focused INSET« The research 
he reviews appears to suggest that inservice is likely to be more effective 



should or could rely solely on its own resources to come to terms with the 



issues under study. He states: 




when : 



(1) the program or project is an integ r al part of a Inrnor schema to 
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Kriiv-T nhotit school im provement ; r7V t:onchars are centrally involved in both 
the planning and implementation of the inservice activities; (3) individual 
differences are accommodated; (A) activities go beyond the sharing of information 
and include such activities as demonstrations , supervised trials, and feedback ; 
and (5) when more complex teacher behaviors are th^ focus of inservice. It 
would appear in many cases that school-based programs are a more appropriate 
context to incorporate such features than those inservice efforts based in uni- 
versities or other external agencies. 

Fullan warns us, however, that the identification of general ad hoc factors 
which are associated with effective inservice is a far cry from being able to 
integrate and develop a conceptually coherent yet practical scheme of inservice 
for a school. He illustrates vividly the fragmented and unrelated nature of so 
many inservice activities by referring to a recent study by Nash and Ireland 
(1979). Tliese investigators were able to identify only three instances in some 
40 school districts where there appeared to be any relationship between what 
had been stated as curriculum priorities and inservice which addressed those 
priorities. Fullan also underscores the fundamental relationship between curric- 
ulum implementation and inservice in his report . If I might insert my own per- 
spective here the relationship between inservice and organizational development 
arid adult (psychological) development are also critically important. Better 
understanding of how these major variables interact with one another is needed 
in order to develop a more coherent frame^^ork for school-focused inservice. 

School-focused INSET is often assoc^.ated with curriculum development. Thus, 
a major concern which Fullan addresses is the common preoccupation on the devel- 
opment of curriculum materials and the neglect of requisite teacher behaviors 
needed to implement desired curriculum changes. Fullan states: 
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Simply put, curriculum implementation involves change in people 
(aLtitude, knowledge, skills, behavior) as well as in material 
and structure. The failure of implementation has been one of a 
lack of concern with and an inability to da?l with the role 
changes which are part and parcel, and indetid, the least defined 
and most difficult aspects of implementation. (Fullan, 1979, 
p. 11) 

The CanJtdian writer also reminds us of the need for conceptual clarity. 

This conceptual clarity is not something which comes easily, however, and 

rarely is it achieved at the outset of an INSET project. He quotes McLaughlin 

and Marsh who reviewed the Rand Study of attempts by the federal government to 

promote change in the schools in the United States. These scholars concluded: 

Conceptual clarity may be fostered — but cannot be assured — by 
specific project goal statements or by the use of packaged 
material, or by lectures from outside consultants. The concep- 
tual clarify critical to project (INSET) success and continua- • 
tion must be achieved during the process of implementation — it 
cannot be given to staff at the outset. (McLaughlin & Marsh, 
1978, p. 80) 

The importance of sustained and intensive inservice activities, especially 
vhen teachers are asked to learn more complex teaching behaviors, is well— 
illustrated by the work of Joyce (1979). In his efforts to work with teachers 
in the development of a broader repertoire of. generic teaching strategies he 
found that the inservice program had to contain all five of the following ele- 
ments theory, demonstration, practice,, feedback, and coaching — if teachers 

were to alter classroom practice. In a similar vein. Hall (1978) has examined 
the concerns and attitudes of teachers over time as they engaged in proposed 
innovations. This data suggests that teacher developioent and the utilization 
of new strategies or materials, especially those of a more complex nature, is 
a developmental process of learning which frequently takes place ovcjr two or 
more years. A basic message communicated by Fullan, then, is that inservice 
should be viewed as a process and not an event: a continuing process of role 
change which involves new knowledge, new skills, and new behavior. 
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Fullan further suggests that an ePfiictive inservice program, especially 
one of any magnitude, involves essentially a resocialization process. This 
process can be externally, self, or collaboratively induced. Thus he recommends 
that socialization theory, as well as learning theory and organizational theory, 
be utilized in planning and guiding school-focused inservice programs. 

From this perspective there is strong agreement that inservice efforts 
have frequently lacked a conceptual framework, or at least theoretical prin- 
ciples, to guide them. We have not paid enough attention to how the conditions 
and norms of the work place and the personal grov;th process of the teacher have 
affected desired professional growth- for example. At the same time it seems 
too much has been made of inservice being either theoretical or practical. Often 
a spurious dichotomy exists. Fox, in his preliminary synthesis of the reports 
on evaluation of school-focused INSET for OECD, makes this point when he states: 

Theory and practice, thought and action, ideology and performance, 
are not separate, and their separation has crucial consequences to 
the failure of most INSET programs. The distinction between theory 
and practice is an historical phenomenon, a human creation rather 
than a natural or rational course of events. Although there are 
extensive impinging factors that help explain this phenomenon, e.g., 
tba specialization of work, it is not a necessary distinction. The 
actor has theory. The theoretician has practice. The actor is 
influenced by theory and the theoretician is influenced by practice. 
It is at least problematic whether the problem is for the theoretic- 
ian to talk to the actor (or vice versa) or whether it is for the 
theoretician to talk about his (her) own practice or the actor to 
talk about his (her) own theory. (Fox, 1978, p. 8) 

As Fullan indicaces in his report, we should not be interested in theories 
per se but rather in locating quite specific indicators which can be used to 
develop a sense of the meaning of inservice education (one which is as theoret- 
ical and as .practical as the complex problem of effective inservice requires) . 

In summary, then, Fullan has identified several guidelines which he sees 
as essential to a framework for school-focused inservice. There is a need for 
inservice to be integrated with part of a larger program of change as it relates 
to both the classroom and the school. He is also concerned that inservice should 
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often be intensive, sustained and developmental in nature. He underscores 
the essentiality of teachers being centrally involved in all aspects of in- 
service, but certainly not to the exclusion of a variety of other key people 
who are appropriately brought into the process at various times. Above all: 

One needs a plan at the school level and at the school district 
level which systematically organizes and provides for the con- 
cerns just enunciated to happen in an interactive framework. 
(1979, p. 20) 

Ingvarson, the Australian author, notes in the introduction to his case 
study (1978) that the examples he chose to share depended upon the availability 
of detailed reports of school-focused programmes and many programmes had not 
been s^ritten up. He also notes that even among those programmes that have 
been written up, none provides evidence of any changes of "hard** long-term 
benefit to teachers or to pupils. Therefore he notes that school-focused 
INSET is obviously an area where further development and research is warranted 
if the concept: 

...which has such obvious practical rationale, is not to sink 
to the status of another passing fad. Modest evaluation stud- 
ies of current practice, combined with a critical appraisal of 
ideas, research, and theories about teacher development, are 
what seem to be needed, however, not massive descriptive re- 
search studies. (1978, p. 13) 

At the outset of his Australian report, Ingvarson does review a study 

of the value teachers perceived in various types of school-focused activity. 

This listing of activities, as do the British examples, underscores the variety 

of inservice endeavors which can be engaged in of a school- focused nature. 

The activities he identifies include, amnng others: short meetings, residential 

conferences for the entire staff, whole-day activities for the staff held at 

the school or other venue, visits from consultants, interchange with or visits 

to other schools, interaction with parents, short conferences (1-3 days), in-depth 

curriculum study of materials, developmental workshops (2-5 weeks release). 
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whole-term release, activities which e:<amine problems of: vi.. ^m,, 
curricular nature that face the staff of a particular school, Ic^ ;: ; • lu 
classroom-based action research with consultancy report, teachers* center or 
education center activities, an extended (developmental) series of meetings, 
and finally residential inservice education programs. Ingvarson reports that 
teachers were unequivocable in this survey in that that time with other teachers 
was of prime importance to them in gaining and using teaching ideas, among all 
the possible strategies employed. 

Ingvarson reviews the role of The Schools Commissioij in advancing school- 
focused inservice in Australia. The Schools Commission was established in 1973 
by the then nev; Labor government as an independent body for advice and policy 
analysis. It also administers the spending of taoney authorized by the federal 
government. Two of the major principles that The Schools Commission reaffirmed 
were that the teaching profession itself should take a leading part in directing 
its owit improved functioning (INSET) and that perhaps the most important single 
unit of teachers is the total group involved in the work of the school. 

Thus this Commission places its confidence, as Ingvarson reports, in the 
school as the most significant unit for change and in teachers as the most 
appropriate source of ideas for their o\m continuing development. The devolution 
or decentralization of responsibility is a political principle which runs 
through the reports of The Schools Commission. They suggest a more prominent 
role in inservice not only for the teaching profession itself, especially in 
the form of school faculties, but for the lay public who support these schools 
as well. He quotes from the report of an interim committee for The Australian 
Schools Commission as follows: 

Responsibility should be devolved, as far as possible, upon the 
people involved in the actual task of schooling, in consultation 
with the parents of the pupils whom they teach, and, at senior 
levels, with the students themselves. (1973, p. 10) 
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And agcain quoting from a later report by The Schools Comndssion , he reports: 

The Commission has consistently taken the view that the improve- 
ment of schools lies noc just in the quality of the actual de- » 
cisions taken about: how to improve thcm» but in the processes 
through which those decisions are reached. Three of its special 
programs actively promote a process which encourages people to 
analyze the situation in x>;hich they are placed, to identify 
directions of needed change and improvement, and to propose 
actions addressed to them. This is the process which is central 
to improved school effectiveness through extended school-based 
decision making. It is designed to encourage initiative, self- 
reliance, and commitment among people who will implement changed 
directions of action. (1978, p. 13) 

Ingvarson reports that a recent national evaluation identified the follow- 
ing characteristics of school-focused inservice which were viewed as advantageous 
over other forms of inservice: (1) continuity , (2) follow-up and support, and 
(3) the actual impleinentation of new ideas. The report also notes that this 
form of inservice incorporated the greater involvement of parents and ancillary 
staff. Further, he states that school-focused inservice can overcome the problem 
of the uninvolved through "peer group pressure" which was often the most effective 
means of influencing teachers to participate in constructive ways toward bring- 
ing about needed change. 

He also reviews literature on the circulation and dissemination of inno- 
vations in Australia which suggest that face-to-face contact is most important 
between those who desire change and those involved in effecting such change. 
A primary goal of school-focused inservice then, is to enable this face-to-face 
contact to happen in the context of clearly identified problems of mutual concern . 
Ingvarson amply makes the point for why more face-to-face interaction is needed 
when he states: 

If the opportunity for task-related interaction could be compared 
among groups such as inspectors, advisors, consultants, academics, 
and teachers, teachers would possibly have the lowest interaction 
of all. Ideas can move quickly among inspectors, principals, con- 
sultants, and advisors, because of tlieir greater access to each 
other both formally and informally and because of the time avail- 
able. There is also greater likelihood that ideas untested by 
classroom realities will be ideas in good currency a.aongst non- 
classroom teachers... (1978, p. 9) 
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The Australian study stresses such interaction ainono tcachoj 
the examples in the Ingvarson report is that of a whole-school approa.:h v.l.ere 
the entire faculty and student body engaged in a creative education week. 
Ingvarson interviews the organizer of that particular school-focused inservice 
approach and that person's comments seem to capture many of the features of 
school-focused inservice: 

Gains to an individual must be seen as a separate matter from 
gains to the educational program of a whole staff. If a staff 
is to function as an integrated working unit, then developmental 
programs for them must be provided. This concept places inserv- 
ice training within the ambit of the regular school programme. 
This does not deny that individual teachers may continue to ber.;;- 
fit from withdrawal-based courses, but emphasis is placed in the 
life of the whole staff as the crux of educational progress in a 
school. 

This proposition assumes a participatory school government style. 
It implies that subject teachers, as a group and at certain 
levels, will have educational decisions to share; it assumes that 
a school philosophy will be developed and activated through 
establishing objectives around which the program is built; it 
assumes that there will be a continuing interchange of ideas 
leading to appraisal of innovatory possibilities; it assumes that 
a forum will be continually maintained for sharing student-centered 
concerns, and for school-community relations. None of these issues 
can be satisfactorily provided for in a school through withdrawal- 
based inservice training, and few of them can be systematically 
attended to in brief, task-centered staff meetings. They can be 
done within a school provided that sufficient time is made avail- 
able and competent leadership is guaranteed. This may require 
outside consultants, usually to establish the activity, but it may 
be done internally. (1978, p. 26) 

Ingvarson concludes by suggesting that the place of school- focused INSET 
is in its potential for supporting three levels of participation or involvement, 
all of which increase the degree of responsibility exercised by teachers. The 
first of these he identifies as teaching methods. At this level school-focused 
inservice should support a willingness to experiment and evaluate various 
approaches in cooperation between staff members. A fundamental assumption is 
that the effective teacher differs from the ineffective teacher by his or her 
openness^ to change. Ingvarson notes that change is largely a personal process. 
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nnd thus there are no short-cuts in change efforts. The process of reinventing 
the wheel, at least as far as teachers adopting new innovations is concerned, 
seems to a large extent unavoidable from his perspective. Teachers will have 
to overcome their pedagogical isolation from each other, and receive greater 
publicity and rewards for teacher-led research. ■ 

Tlie second level he identifies as organizational. Here he sees the need 
for greater involvement by both teachers and parents in school-vide decisions 
as they relate to such matters as communication, discipline, scheduling, and 
student grouping. He states that liiuch more experience is needed in the tech- 
niques of institutional evaluation and problem-solving. He indicates that in- 
sufficient groundwork, at least in Australia (and I suspect in almost all other 
countries as well) exists to prepare teachers and parents for their effective 
participation in such decisions. 

The third level of participation he notes is that of teachers in curriculum 
development. Just as Fullan, he sees this as the most fundamental type of 
involvement. Ingvarson states: 

The ultimate point of all INSET is the support it gives to curric- 
ulum development at the school level. Here the need for the devel- 
opment of skills is greatest, and the provision of appropriate 
INSET most deficient.' (1978, p. 98) • 

The views which this author shared about school-focused INSET in his review 

of practices in the Unites States (1979) are in many respects similar to those 

of the authors of other . case studies • I underscored that INSET responses to - 

more immediate and specific problems and the demand for "hands-on" materials 

and activities must be balanced with introspection and reflection that often 

only comes when one is able to remove oneself for sufficient periods from the 

nonnal course of daily pursuits, ^^at clues we have to this point in time about 

how to promote basic psychological maturity in adults suggests that alternate 

periods of action and reflection are essential. 
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I also cautioned. thnt- an emphasis in dealing with probltrns at: ! ; . Iiow.! 
level or with significant clusters of people within a school i^liould nut result 
in a restricted viev/^of continuing education* Multiple needs and interests 
among the practicing professionals must be addressed, nany of vzhich are idio- 
syncratic in na:ture: \7hile there are many other forms of inservice which speak 
to individual needs and interests, school-focused inservice should also be able 
to address individual interest and concerns as v/ell as those cross-cutting 
curricular and organizational concerns which eventually define the scope and 
nature of a school, 

A school-focused inservice agenda should have as a priority the inprovenent 
of those conditionJ^and processes V7hich most directly affect the quality of 
education of students within a given school. Hov7 and v/hen and where different 
students night productively and humanely be engaged with different persons, 
different subject matter, and different contextual settings and resources are 
the salient decisions which teachers nake. School-focused INSET should address 
how those decisions can best be made not only by individual teache:;s \;ithin the 
context of an individual classroom but betv/een teachers in the context of the 
larger school/conmunity . 

This author also reinforced the notion that inseirvice must be intensive, 
continuing, and hopefully developmental in nature. IJhen possible, aspects of 
it should be embedded in the ongoing daily activities of a teacher. Classrooms 
should be experimental and data-dependent in nature. INSET is not only integrally 
related \7±ch curriculum development, but hopefully v/ith the concept of teacher as 
researcher, experimenter and problem-solver. I also underscored that every effort 
should be made to understand how teachers themselves, individually and collec- 
tively, can best learn. Teachers must have sufficient tine to grapple v/ith the 
hows, wheres, whcns and whyn of their ov/n learning and continutid development. 
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In summai-y, school-focused inservice can be defined as those continuing 
education activities; which focus upon the interest, needs and problems directly 
related to one's role and responsibilities in a specific school site . These 
forms of inservice focus not only on individual teacher concerns and needs, 
but on matters which demand the coordinated efforts of several, if not all, 
persons in a specific school setting. I^en appropriate, both members of the 
- larger school community and the student population should have input into de- 
cisions about necessary changes in the school and their implications for INSET. 
Tliese forms of inservice commonly call for changes in the organizational 
structure and programmatic nature of a school. They have implications for basic 
role as well as specific behavioral changes. These forms of inservice should 
take place in the form of an articulated framework which considers dimensions 
of the organizational/sociological nature of the school and the curriculum and 
instructional patterns within which teachers work. The basic psychological 
growth as well as the professional development of the teacher should also be 
considered. 

THE GENERAL STATE OF THE ART 

As Fullan stated earlier, being able to identify a number of ad hoc char- • 
acteristics of school-focused inservice is not at all the same as mounting a 
. coherently-planned approach at the school level. It is clear in reading each 
of the four case studies that school-focused inservice has a long way to go in 
each of the countries where activities were reported. For example, in ,the New 
Zealand case study when the question of developing organized classes for teachers 
at the local site was discussed, along with the question of where time would 
come from for teachers to engage in these activities, the author reports the 
following: 
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At least one area organized classes for teaci5v?r£i ai> i . 

to overcome the problem of day release. This in tiuni 
other problems. At least two locales have asked tiiui: ou d-o 
be set aside for inservice training of all teachers in Lheir 
particular area. Operating alongside these local area concerns 
' are dep artmental courses in minority areas, such as remedial 
reading and guidance counseling. Various teacher associations 
mount approved courses, and teacher colleges Ox'rfer several 
classes for teachers courses. University Continuing Education ^ 
Centres usually run holiday courses, and in addition several 
teachers are invited each week to national residential courses > 
(1979, draft copy.) 

Thus, as one can see, there is in New Zealand, as in other countries, access 
to agencies which offer inservice, often with little or no coordination between 
them. The effort to mount a more school-focused approach is but one aspect of 
inservice. There appears to still be a considerable concentration on courses 
as a means of providing for the continuing education of teachers. 

Ingvarson in the Australian report states: 

It would be unwise to conclude from studies such as the study - 
described earlier that school-based INSET has become, or indeed 
is likely to become, a powerful new model of INSET in Australia. 
The trend toward school-focused inservice seems to be motivated 
more by reaction to the perceived ineffectiveness of courses or 
conferences than by a positive move toward a well thought out 
model of school- focused inservice education grounded in experience 
and illustrated by successful examples in evaluation. (1978, p. 10) 

The fact that school- focused forms of inservice are not that common in the 

United States can be amply documented by the data collected in a recent survey 

of inservice problems and practices in this country conducted by this author 

along with Yarger and Joyce (Yarger, Howey, & Joyce, 1979). Teachers in the- 

survey were asked about their participation in a number of forms of inservice. 

While the term school-focused was not employed, the investigators did employ 

"job-embedded** and "job-related" as descriptors of inservice which teachers 

would be familiar with. Job-embedded inservice is integrated into the on-going 

activities of the classroom, such as systematic analysis of a teaching practice. 

Job-related was defined as inservice related specifically to one's joh, regardless 
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ol' when and where it occurred. The respondents in the survey reported that 
they rarely experienced job-embedded inservice. In fact, as many as 60% of 
the teachers reported that experienced forms of job-embedded inservice as 
infrequently as once a year. Job-related forms of inservice, which would also 
fall under the school-focused unbrella, were also rare. Almost half of the 
teachers reported this as something they engaged in once a year (or less) as well. 

When teachers were queried as to whether arrangements were made periodic- 
ally to. accommodate more intensive periods of inservice at the school site, the 
responses again were consistently negative. Only about one in five teachers 
reported that they were released from their instructional duties or had school 
closed for a brief period of time in order for them to take advantage of in- 
service opportunities of any type on a regular basis • Thus, inservice typically 
engaged in by teachers in the United States has (1) generally followed a full 
day's work in the classroom and (2) frequently was not focused on their oim 
specific needs and interest as generated by the conditions of their classroom 
and school. 

Furthermore, those inservice activities external to the school site have 
been lacking in any on-the-job follow through. Only about 13 percent of the 
teachers in the survey reported that they received any kind of follow-up assistance 
on a regular basis. 

Fullan, in his Canadian report, underscores a similar problem in that country. 

He indicates that a great many agencies within Canada invariably recommend the 

expansion and integration of inservice programs but he summarizes: 

As we have indicated before and will state again, one could 
characterize these developments as a 'flurry of activity' — 
there is little integration or rationale either acr oss activi- 
ties or within given programs in the sense of relatTiig them to 
particular tasks or follow-tlirough. At the same time on another 
front, virtually all provinces are immersed in the development/ 
revision and impleincnitation of curriculum guide lines for all 
subject arons in elementary and secondary schools. There has 
been at best a loosely coupled relationship between these cur- 
riculum .implementation efCorts and inservice training-' activities... 
(1979, p. 23) , 
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In short, the general situation in Canada over the p \ a Hk >. . :. 
been the development of expanded, ad hoc inservice activities carri..! 1 y 
several different agencies on the one hand, and the parallel but independent 
focus on curriculum guidelines and their implementation on the other. Fullan 
suggests that there is an imbalance between inservice of the general topics 
variety and job- or school-focused forms of inservice, with the former pre- 
dominating. Programs with job-related purposes appear not only infrequent but 
often are ineffectively planned and carried out. The issue is further com-- 
pounded by the great expansion of inservice activities and proposals. 

Thus, we can see that in each of the four countries where case studies were 
conducted the Concept of school- focused inservice appears not to have been 
videly implemented nor well conceptualized. In the next section of this report, 
ve examine several of the issues and problems which have been identified in the 
various case studies and which will have to be overcome if progress is to be made 
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PROSLI-MS TO BE RESOLVED 



Finding time . One of the more common problems which needs to be overcome 
in order to achieve viable forms of school-focused inservice appears to be the 
.matter of finding appropriate amounts of time for teachers to engage in this 
^ activity. Fullan reminds us in his Canadian report that virtually all studies 
of needs have indicated that lack of time and energy for participating in pro- 
fessional development is a fundamental barrier to success • 

As \:e reported earlier, most inservice engaged in by teachers in the United 
States appears to occur after a full day of teaching with children in a class- 
room. Fox, in his preliminary synthesis of the papers prepared on the topic 
of evaluation of school-focused INSET, raised a number of v/hat he called "hard" 
questions that he believed had not been addressed in the general discussions of 
school-focused INSET. The question of time is especially critical for him. 

He v/rites:^^ile I am on the subject of hard questions, let me speak to 

another issue.... One of the most significant features of teach- 
ing is that it is an adult job, a profession that may take time 
and energy well past the hours of direct service. It is these 
hours that perhaps are some of the more crucial in teaching, ai;d 
it is these hours upon which INSET encroaches. In some ways, 
these are private hours, hours that are not the purview of the 
institution or the local magistrate to infringe upon. INSET is 
setting a precedent to intervene upon this time. The question, 
then> is what are the consequences of INSET upon the private 
professional time of teachers? (1978, p. 63) 

Certainly the problem of time is not just a quantitative one. It would , 

seem, however, from this perspective that rather than attempt to delineate what 

is "private" as opposed to "company" time, one would be better advised to look - 

at how schools could be organized in more creative ways so that teachers could 

engage in various forms of continuing education throughout the instructional 

day. 

The study group which looked at roles and responsibilities relative to 
INSET at West Palm Beach in the 1977 workshop identified what from this perspec- 
tive is a school climate wct have to strive for. In the type of context described 
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balow the question of what is private and what is employer time would be basic- 



ally spurious in nature. A major concern of this group was to create an in- 
service milieu where there would be both the necessary social/emotional climate 
and facilitative physical conditions for INSET to occur in a natural and on-going 
manner and often during what is considered the teaching part of the day. This 
study group was concerned that roles and responsibilities be examined in the 
context of who has to do what to create and sustain a vibrant and dynamic school 
setting in which teacher learning would occur in an atmosphere of mutual collegial 
respect and exchange. They wrote: 

The concept of the teacher role in INSET is a flexible one. Some- 
times student, sometimes teacher, problem-solver, confidante, pro- 
vider of honest feedback. . .The assumption is that given the right 
(school) conditions there can be a release of greater talents and 
energies that we commonly see today in the teacher role. In sum- 
mary, with respect to the problem of time, it would seem a great 
deal remains to be done to find both creative and at the same time 
practical v/ays in which individual and groups of teachers can en- 
gage in a variety of forms of continuing development throughout 
the school day. One, it would seem, night have to change funda- 
mental conditions in many locales in order that an attitude of 
experimentation and cooperation not only between teachers but be- 
tween teachers and students, and between teachers and parents at 
times can prevail. (1977, p. 7) 

However Utopian and idealistic such a situation might be, it appears that 
unless we alter significantly the basic conditions of schools in many situa- 
tions, we will do little to advance the notion of continuing education in gen- 
eral and school-focused inservice specifically. The question of how to achieve * 
effective inservice is directly related to the job conditions and job satisfac-^ 
tion of the teacher. One can find limited examples of such schools. Fullan 
in his Canadian case study describes a district where teachers were given con- 
siderable time and autonomy to set priorities and identify the nature and type 
of inservice activities which they would like to pursue in their schools. 

One of the schools which he describes was a new open area school which was 
staffed with teachers who had taught in more traditional physical settings. 
The typos of INSET activities of a school-focused nature which this faculty 
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engaged in included extensx/e readings, examining a variety of audiovisual 
materials, contact with numerous individuals who had experience and expertise 
in this type of open school visits, to other schools, and study sessions between 
groups of teachers. 

A basic goal in this school-focused approach was to make INSET a natural 
and ongoing endeavor. Formality was minimized. There was no degree or credit 
attached to the activities which the teachers engaged in. There was no specific 
concept of what constitutes "open" education that had to be achieved by these 
teachers. Rather they shaped the program on the basis of their o\<m needs and 
interests. Neither was there a formal assessment of the activities that teachers 
engaged in. It should be noted, however, that a general assessment of the school 
program itself which was the focus of the inservice indicated high morale by the 
teachers and high satisfaction by the parents whose children attended the school. 
Thus, we have a situation where the local school district provided not only 
Jtime, but also money, personnel, and other desired forms of support to assist 
individual schools in coming to grips with the major goals and problems they 
identified. They allowed teachers to assume the primary role both individually 
and collectively in deciding the direction of inservice. 

Adequate Inducements for Participation . A second basic concern Identified 
in the case studies was whether there were appropriate and adequate incentives 
and benefits for the various persons who participate in INSET — both teachers and 
Instructors. The ideal situation would be one where all of us would be contin- 
ually self-renewing as individuals regardless of external conditions at any 
given time. For a variety of understandable reasons, however, many of us find 
It difficult to sustain such an attitude. The fact that many teachers x^/ork in 
far less than ideal conditions and are unable to find adequate periods of time 
or reserve satisfactory amounts of energy explains much of the problem. 



Likely, however, the question of one's conunitment to coiiLinu ii:^ 
goes deeper than questions of released time, appropriate credit, or forms of 
financial reimbursement. This is not to say that these factors are not important 
Obviously they are, and many times serve as the initial mainspring to further 
learning. It would seem though that those concerned with advancing the state 
of the art of inservice must examine more critically such bedrock issues as: 
teacher status , career opportunity , realistic role-expectations , and opportunity 
to engage in INSET which is consonant with one^s basic beliefs . The teacher* s 
perception of just what inservice might actually contribute to improvement of 
one's job is also critical. These appear to be the touchstones for motivation. 
We must be concerned with more than questions of time and money. We must focus 
on questions central to one's professional existence. V7e must look at future 
dreams and aspirations. We must centrally address the question of what in fact 
can INSET do to make a difference in the lives of teachers over both the short 
and long run. 

Support for INSET . Yet, another fundamental concern is how to acquire the 
basic resources and financial support to carry on inservice, especially inservice 
that is more organic in nature and integral to the daily lives of teachers. 
Again this is an issue which has multiple and complex dimensions to it. Ic is 
hardly a question of how to provide an occasional honoraria or stipend for 
teachers v/ho participate in continuing development activities. Rather, in many 
respects, it goes back again to the central question of how we can make the 
school more of a place where inquiry, experimentation and dialogue can occur in 
more sustained and intensive ways. There are no quick and easy solutions to 
this complex problem. There are major political and public relations aspects 
to this problem. 

Two approaches to the problem of resources which might be considered nrc 
presented here. The first concerns the retraining and/or reassignment of 
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personnel presently based external to the school site with the intent of their 
assuming more responsibility at specific schools and assisting in evolving 
more coherent schemes for continuing teacher growth. The second is the devel- 
opment of more effective forms of inservice by attaching the need for more and 
better inservice to such highly visible and cross-cutting societal concerns as 
the improvement of basic literacy, the diminishment of multi-cultural insensi- 
. tivities or greater opportunity for the many learners who are disadvantaged or 
handicapped in some manner. There must not only be a better marriage between 
inservice and curriculum development but curriculum which is of utmost concern 
to the general public. 

This melding must occur with a good deal more aggressiveness and in some 
respects risk-taking than has commonly occurred to this point in time. The 
various role groups within the education profession must» in a united and force- 
ful way» state what it will take in the way of time, expertise, and INSET re~ 
sources to respond to certain expectations which currently appear largely un- 
realistic for the schools to accomplish . If, for example, schools are to in any 
v/ay expand significantly upon their traditional role in providing for the cog- 
nitive development of students to better accommodate social and emotional growth, 
then it must be made very clear to those who support education what it will 
take in the way of resources and teacher education to meet such objectives. 
Likewise, if a teacher is expected to model such intrapersonal skills and atti- 
tudes as empathic listening, sustained one-to-one dialogue, and more attention 
to student feelings as well as understandings, then it must be shown more 
dramatically how difficult this is to do in a concept of schooling where teachers 
are engaged with 30 and more learners at any given time and where they have as 
many as 1,000 different verbal interactions with students in the course of a 
single day. School conditions have to change in many situations before teachers 
aire able to change as well. 
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There are obviously aome school districts where more suijpurt h ij b.u.i 
garnered than others- The inservice program in Lincoln, Nebraska, In the 
United States is one example of a district that has built up support for its 
program of inservice, much of which is school-focused in nature, 

Lincoln is a medium-sized public school district in the South Central part 
of the United States. The coherent manner in which inservice is addressed in 
this district has presented a positive image to and attracted support from the 
school community. To begin with, each school in this decentralized system con- 
ducts its o\^ needs assessment process. The specific school community in which 
the school resides is considered in this assessment as x^ell as the character- 
istics of the student body and the present capabilities of the staff. These 
individual building needs are in i:urn reviewed and synthesized' by central office 
personnel to form the basis of a district-wide INSET program for the school 
year. Each separate school staff then develops a program improvement plan/ budget 
which is based both upon their o\m school's interest as well as those which cut 
across the school district. These inservice plans also take into account both 
individual and program improvements (curricular and organizational changes) . 

The Lincoln District employs a form of management-by-objectives to assist 
with staff appraisal. "Job targets" are^ developed at the beginning of each 
year for all employees in the district. Support for this program has been 
excellent even though it is comprehensive and intensive in nature. Teachers 
are involved in numerous ways in INSET activities. A teacher advisory committee 
meets regularly with the director of staff development and the local school board 
in determining not only priorities for inservice but also in deciding the type 
of support and resources that will be needed to conduct them effectively. 
Teachers are also involved in a collaborative way in evaluating all facets of 
staff development including attempts to assess the effect of inservice on student 
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acliievewenc. Assessment of the effects of a program helps to generate support 
for it. 

The Jefferson Coimty approach to INSET as reported in the U.S. study also 
places a high priority on the continuing education of those who support and 
govern programs of INSET. Programs are offered not only for members of the 
local school community, but activities are designed specifically for the local 
school board which decides a good share of school policy and funding. One of 
the INSET priorities for board members is the maintenance of effective two-way 
communication with all employees and their professional organizations. 

Leadership for InservLce . A fourth major problem is a general lack of 
leadership. There appears to be ample evidence that school-focused inservice 
to this point in time has been impoverished both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Lack of quality school-focused INSET is attributable in many respects to the fa ct 
that generally no one person at the school site has either the responsibility or 
the competence to organize and manage forms of school^focused INSET . It is 
obvious that a considerable variety of persons do contribute to teacher inservice 
and program renewal; alterations in organissation, curriculum and social context. 
However, as is reported throughout the INSET national case Jitudies, these con- 
tributions usually are made in a fractionated man:^v';:r and by persons whose primary 
responsibilities are external to the school site. 

Our recent study of inservice in this country (Yarger, Howey, Joyce, 1979) 
further confirmed what other studies have shown and conventional wisdom has 
acknowledged — that inservice personnel largely removed from the school site are 
increasingly seen as dysfunctional by teachers. While building administrators 
such as principals or heads commonly have some responsibility for inservice, 
there is rather incontrovertible data, at least in this country, to testify to 
their limited impact on staff development to this point in time. Given the 
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number of other problems currently associated wiLli many scliool:;, t 
pals must attend to, one could infer that they would also be prohibited from 
extensive leadership in INSET in the near future as well. 

The qualitative problem is attributable in many respects to the fact that 
many, if not most, of those persons who do assume some responsibility for 
school-focused INSET simply are not prepared to effect comprehensive and inter- 
related forms of inservice and program development. They are usually prepared 
as specialists to assist x^ith specific problems such as one aspect of the school 
curriculum or one dimension of teaching behavior. 

This writer embraces three assumptions about this leadership problem: (1) 
that more competent school-based teacher trainers or leaders (many of whom could 
be teachers themselves) could be selected and prepared; (2) that in many sit- 
uations existing personnel resources in roles external to school sites would 
be better re-deployed to assume such roles, and (3) that programs for preparing 
persons to assume more effective school-focused roles can in fact be developed. 

Consistent with these assumptions this writer has over the past fifteen 
months met with a group of experts from around the United States in an attempt 
.to develop a framework and curricula for programs which would prepare persons 
for leadership roles at the school site.- The training of trainers framework 
is grounded on the premise that leadership personnel at school sites should 
have some understanding of (1) adult growth and development, (2) organizational 
growth and development, specifically as it relates to schools, (3) curriculum 
development, and (^) general strategies for the coordination, management and 
delivery of inservice. 

There are various disciplines which can be drawn upon in an interrelated 
way to better prepare persons for leadership roles at the school site. Suffice 
it to say that after rather comprehensive inquiry not a single training program 



could be identified in higher education in tho United States which prepared 
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people for a leadership role in coordinated schemes of school- focused program 
and staff development. From this perspective this is a problem of paramount 
importance. 

This leadership role for esihancing school-focused forms of inservice has 
• been one of the areas of priority attention from the beginning in this CERI/OECD 
project. It was one of three major agenda items on the program at the 1978 
international workshop on school-focused inservice held in Bournemouth, England. 
At this conference six global functions were identified for this school-focused 
inservice leader: 

(a) the encouragement of self-development of teachers; 

(b) training for new roles and -responsibiii ties ;- : 

(c) updating in educational matters; 

(d) guiding responses to change; 

(e) providing solutions for job specific problems; and 

(f) helping in the transition to fully professional status — a task which 
was greater than simply undertaking induction training. (1978, p. 9) 

These global functions were evolved out of previous discussion of skills 
and attributes needed by INSET leaders or facilitators. At the 1976 conference 
on strategies for school-focused support structures held in Stockholm, Sweden, . 
the qualities needed in this role were also discussed (See Conference Report, 
' p. 19). 

V arious examples of lead ership roles were shared in the various case stu dies 

For example, one type of inservice activity which Forrest shares in his New 
Zealand report is a description of how "advisors" provide INSET support for 
teachers in rural schools. This is one model of school-focused teacher educators 
The official function of the rural Advisor is described as "to help young and 
inexperienced teachers with school organization and methods of teaching." The 
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basic format employed by Lhese Advisors Is to rotate aniouij ip.a 



schools in their given geographic region or ''patch** and visit wiih h ;;; iiuii n^; 
teachers. The length of the Advisor's visitation obviously depends upon uhe 
needs and interests of specific teachers. Generally visits are of one day 
duration but frequently span three successive days. 

The Advisors hold to the premise that the degree to which they can be 
effectively utilized by teachers is dependent in many respects on the type of; 
relationship they are able to develop with teachers. It is seen as essential that a 
t ea che r-co 1 league relationship is formed. Basic guidelines which the Advisor 
follows include listening sensitively to the teachers, demonstrating respect 
for the teacher's views and concern for the teacher^s welfare. It is also 
imperative that the Advisors go beyond understanding the teacher ^s problems 
and concerns and demonstrate techniques and strategies which are seen as useful 
by the teachers. They cannot only talk about what to do. 

It is also necessary that the Advisors establish good working relationships 
Xi/ith decision-makers and administrators in these rural districts. In many re- 
spects the extent to v/hich the Advisor is able to influence situations and be 
helpful to teachers is related to his personal/professional relationships with 
administrators and his ability to influence these people. Thus we have a por- 
trait of an approach to inservice, where one periodically rotates through 
schools in the role of a colleague who is there to listen to problems and con- 
-^cerns. It is a person who is seen as having influence to make changes in the 
conditions in which teachers work as well. It is also a person who can bring 
to bear upon a problem the experiences of several teachers who are in similar 
situations. 

The leadership role need not be assumed by a single person only. Tlic 
first case study in the Australian report is referred to as "the project tcnm 
approach." The essence of this straLoj»y to school- focused inservice is the 
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formation of small teams composed of relatively young teachers who have demon- 
strated a capacity for curriculum organization and renewal in their oim schools. 
These teachers arc released from their own instructional duties for two to 
three years in order to work with teachers in other schools, when invited, for 
• extended periods of time. 

This idea carae about as the result of inter-school visits which were quite 
frequent in Australia. In this scheme teachers traveled across the state to 
visit schools with an innovative reputation. However, since certain schools 
became increasingly popular for visits, a problem of disruption occurred in 
these schools. Thus, in trying to resolve' the question of how the value of 
inter-school visits might be preserved v/ithout disruption, the idea of the teams 
evolved as an attempt to meet the desired objectives of exchange among teachers. 
In essence the visitation process was reversed. Now teachers were taken from 
the innovation situations to go to schools who desired information about this, 
rather than the other way around. 

Ingvarson reports on two different team approaches, a mathematics project 
team, and what was referred to as the "access skills" project team. In the 
latter team, teachers were included from a range of subject disciplines at the 
post-primary level. Also included were teachers from the primary, secondary 
and technical schools. Thus different perspectives were brought together to 
work on comraon educational issues. This "access skills" team also incorporated 
a social worker and a welfare worker. 

These project team approaches illustrate several concepts of school-focused 
INSET in addition to teachers working with teachers. These teachers were 
available for extended periods of time at the local school sites in response to 
specific and i dentif ie d school needs . The efforts of the access skills team 
are especirtlly intriguing. This team nave priority attention to requests for 
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support from schools that were long-term or at Icast- pnrt: of cm tn\;:..]i A. . 

opmental program . The mathematics team was concerned primarily v;ith the 

developm^nn and demonstration of materials. The access skills project team 

was determined to focus upon role and behavioral changes — the types of changes 

which Fullan reports rarely ,are dealt with in attempts at curriculum development. 

Ingvarson suggests that there is no basis at this stage for offering 

prescriptions for how future teams might operate. In fact, he suggests a 

long-term task for such teams would be presumably to work themselves out of a 

job# He compares the project team approach somewhat to the notion of Havelock^s 

"linkage-agent" — that is, people who could work in the middle between research 

and practice. However, where Havelock (1971) was concerned with the linkage 

between users (teachers) and resource systems such as research and development 

institutions, these project teams were more oriented to building linkages 

within and between schools and teachers. In each instance, he reports: 

The linkages have had as their main purpose the aim of helping 
individual schools knov/ more of vhat other schools have been 
able to dp when faced with similar problems. In this way they 
have made a very promising beginning and a distinctive contri- 
bution to developing ideas about school-focused inservice edu- 
. cation. (1978, p. 24) 

Often problems go unresolved for long periods of time because no one 

person has the responsibility for or takes basic initiative in resolving it* 

While the intent is not to propose a simple solution for the complex problems 

of inservice, there appears much truth to the above proposition relative to 

the lack of effective inservice at many school sites. At this point in time 

it appears that in the general majority of schools there is not the necessary 

leadership either in terms of energies or competence to begin to implement 

more coherent schemes of school-focused INSET. CERl/OECD, in their wisdom, 

have had study groups which have looked at both the problem of leadership for 

school-focused inservice and at the concept of adult development which is a 
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requisite understanding for these leaders if they are to succeed. Hopefully 
this -work will lead to a better understanding of the variety and types of 
leadership roles which will allow for more effective inservice at the school 
site. 

Improved Conceptualization of INSET . A fifth basic problem is the question 
or matter of ''balance'^ Perhaps the most dominant issue which has been raised 
in the papers and reports sponsored by CERI/OECD has been how to achieve a 
balance between meeting individual teacher needs and larger cross-cutting 
concerns. This problem is related in many respects to the concepts of collabor- 
^^ion and autonomy . There is an obvious need, as has been pointed out in all 
of the reports and specifically in the New Zealand report, for more collaboration 
among the various agencies and agents who would purport to offer forms of con- 
tinuing education. Federal and state agencies frequently intervene because 
broad societal concerns are not responsibly addressed in local situations. At 
the same time, there is also the concern that the idiosyncratic concerns of 
the local community and individual teacher autonomy as befits a professional are 
maintained. These are long-standing, universal tensions. Hopefully, how- 

ever, a well-conceived and coherent approach to school-focused inservice 
would accommodate both the collective concern and the individual interest. 

When addressing the question of balance, however, there are numerous other 
dimensions of INSET subsumed within these larger issues which must be attended 
to. Those who would plan and organize "balanced" inservice agendas of a 
school-focused nature must also attend to other concerns. As suggested earlier, 
INSET must be able to accommodate both unique personal interests and at the 
same time facilitate collegial cooperation and curricular and organizational 
renewal which cuts across teachers. School-focused inservice must also find 
better ways to tap into the myriad insights and potential of people within the 
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school setting and also bring in ^ Variety of persons extern.tl lo if. ' ..i'..- ; > 
insure new ahd alternative perspec; tives . School-focused INSET must not only 
be concerned that nex^ ideas, matci^ials, and approaches come into a school, 
but the focus must also be on refining and enriching the familiar, Inscrvice 
of the school-focused variety inust^ tiot only respond to specific, immediate 
problems, but relate these to bro^^or conceptual concerns and long-ran^e agenda • 
School-focused inservice must focUS not only upon the teacher in his or her 
role as a person who instructs stU^Qnts, 

but on the roles of scholar, met^^b^^ of a profession and member of a school 
community. There is a real dan^e^ tliat inservice of a school-focused variety 
vill become unnecessarily limited to immediate problems and attached only to 
the teaching role. 
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There must also be a balance in school-focused INSET activities between ' 
single intensive activities and ongoing developmental projects which continue 
over periods of weeks, months, and even years. There must be a balance of 
school-focused INSET between those activities which are conducted on-site and 
those which allow a teacher to remove themselves from the daily routine and to 
observe and experience other settings and other contexts in a reflective and 
introspective manner. There must be a balance in school-focused inservice 
between activities which are separate and apart from their actual teaching 
activities and those which can be integrated into on-going instructional re- 
sponsibili tes . 

This balanced approach to school-focused INSET is reported in detail in 
the first New Zealand case study which outlines the experiences provided for 
teachers who have been out of service for more than three years. This approach 
is characterized by its emphasis on observation and actual practice of specific 
teaching behaviors. For example, a minimum of 75 hours of observation with 
selected teachers is required for these teachers before they are allowed to re- 
enter service. The practicing or cooperating teachers have the responsibility 
for providing the re-entering teacher with opportunities for observation ^in 
multiple aspects of new teaching techniques and curriculum development.^ A 
balance of action and reflection is provided as stated earlier. This balance 
appears critical in INSET models which are concerned with the teacher* s ability 
to internalize and conceptualize more complex ap p roaches to teaching, l^iile 
the opportunity to ob sc rve specific practices and practice specific tccliniqucs 
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..ould appear to be essential to the success of nany inscrvici.*. eiulaavors, Jnt.:: 
collected in surveys of inservice across several nations suggests that in 
reality there is a paucity of activlLies wh:.ch provide for this. 

iTie above are just some of the dimensions of what is referred to here as 
"balance'* which must be considered in a well-conceived plan of school-focused 
inservice. 

Cooperation and Coordination , Certainly a niajor problem, and one which 
has been reiterated throughout the case studies, is that of coordination and 
cooperation among the various agencies and role groups which have a vested 
interest in inservice. This author will again take the liberty of referring 
to the survey (Yarger, Howey, Joyce, 1979) in which he participated to under- 
score the seriousness of the problem. This study surveyed not only teachers, 
but administrators, members of the school conununity, and representatives of 
higher education as well. Each of these various role groups, when asked about 
the need for cooperation and collaboration, acknowledged the considerable im- 
portance of working together. 

Each of these role groups, however, identified serious problems in achieving 
such cooperation, and reported only rare instances when they were able to 
engage in it. The respondents in the study were presented with a set of factors 
which might constrain against cooperation between different role groups and 
agencies relative to inservice. These included: lack of skill in cooperative 
decision-making, competition between role groups because of vested interests, 
inadequate guidelines or framework to guide cooperative activity, inadequate 
financial support Co allow people to work together, and a situation of being 
too involved with their own priorities and their own situation to give the nec- 
essary time to cooperative effort. Each of the role groups surveyed identified 
each of the potential obstcicles which wore presented as in fact a big (or very 
big) problem from cheir personnl experience. 

^0 
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The need for cooperation is also documented in the case studies. For 



example, Fullan in his report on school-focused INSET practices in Canada, 



notes in his introduction that education is basically the exclusive responsi- 



bility of each of the ten provinces in Canada which operate autonomously from 
^ the federal government. He notes that while there are strong differences 
among the provinces in some aspects of educational policy, there is remarkable 
commonality in the area of curriculum policy across the provinces. He describes 
INSET in most provinces as offered through a variety of agencies which include 
the Ministry of Education, university faculties of education, local school 
districts, and teacher federations among others. Fullan states that there is 
little integration of activities bet\7een these various agencies, as by and 
large INSET activities are conducted independently of one another. 

Thus, again we have a problem with multiple dimensions to it and one 
which will not easily be resolved. It would appear that one has to look from 
a broad perspective at the spectrum of continuing education activities avail- 
able and especially at the different purposes x^hich they are intended to serve. 
The role and responsibility of various agencies and agents have to be critically 
examined relative to achieving those different purposes. This is no simple 
matter, but one cannot have a basically undifferentiated concept of inservice 
and reasonably expect to ascertain what role various parties should most reason- 
ably assume in that process. (Thus in the next phase of this report we will 
look briefly at the role of various parties in school-focused INSET.) 
Adequate Documentation and Evaluation 

As Ingvarson stated earlier if this corxcept is aCt to sink to the status 
of another passing fad and if the monies and resources needed to develop more 
powerful forms of continuing education are to be forthcoming, then better docu- 
mentation and evaluation are certainly needed. CERI/OECD has published several 
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papers that deal with evaluation and those reports are behii» jyu i : ..vi . )... 
where so the concern need not be discussed at length in this report. Some in- 
sight into the forms of evaluation seen as most consonant with school-focused 
INSET can be gained by reflecting on these suninarizing conunents in the report 
of the CERI/OECD International Workshop held at Bournemouth in 1978: 

. The need for a wide ranging ''illuminative'' approach to the 
evaluation of school-focused INSET, as indicated in Eklund^s 
paper, was accepted since it is concerned with diagnosis, 
process analysis, and outcome measurement. Views of evalua- 
tion as being simply responsive, deficiency oriented, and 
external to the teachers or schools and kept as the preserve 
of a few experts were rejected. Evaluation was agreed to be 
an essential component of school-focused INSET and the colla- 
borative involvement of teachers was viewed as a basic premise. 
Therefore the group favored several moves to provide support 
structures which would assist teachers and others to become 
involved in evaluation more quickly and easily. (1978, p. 12) 

^^hile rigorous evaluation of inservice is rare, one of the better known 

efforts related to school-focused INSET is the Inservice Teacher Education 

Project (SITE) in England. This major evaluation project is centered in the 

School of Education at the University of Bristol, where Ray Bolam and Keith 

Baker are the primary investigators. The SITE project was established to 

explore the feasibility of individual schools being able to initiate workable 

.policies for INSET. The emphasis in this study is on the school as a whole but 
also looks at functioning groups (departments, pastoral teams, etc.) and indi- 
vidual teachers within the school. The investigators are especially concerned 
with the theory and management of innovation not only at the school level but 
also at the district and providing agency levels. In order to assess the 
capacity of schools to develop their own priorities for INSET and eventually 
implement them, a variety of evaluation strategies are employed. 

This project at the Bristol School of Education represents the latest 

phase in a continuing program concerned with the theory and practice of inno- ' 



vation and professional development in education. At this time, approximately 
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50 schoolf^ are involved in this effort. The specific aims of the project are 
stated as follows: 

a. to explore the practicality of providing a relatively concentrated 
programme of inservice activities in response to school-formulated 
statements of needs. 

b. to ascertain the effects, implications, and generalizability of 
this process for teachers, departments, schools, providing agencies 
and LEAs . 

c. to explore the potential of INSET activities which take place on- 
site; i.e., on the school premises. (1979, project outline) 

Each school which is participating in this study is analyzing its INSET 
needs at three levels; the individual teacher, department, and total school. 
Each participating school has set up its o\m planning arrangements, to develop 
one year plans of INSET. Internal coordinators have been designated to spear- 
head these programs. The specific scope and content of each progrom is decided 
by the staffs at each school site. Tliey have the ultimate decision as to 
whether or not to invite the participation of external agents and agencies and 
how they will involve them if they do. 

The action research employed in this project demands that the research 
designs which are finally evolved and the evaluation methods and instruments 
which are employed will depend upon the particular INSET program agreed upon 
by the participants. The overall evaluation design, however, has three ina.-Jor 
strands. The first is a continuous monitoring of the processes by which the 
program is devised, negotiated, and implemented at school, LEA and Center levels. 
The second are evaluations of the INSET program as a whole. And the third are 
evaluations of specific activities within that program. A variety cf methods 
including forraal and informal interviews, direct observation, document study, 
questionnaires and attitude surveys are employed in these various case studies. 

In the initial phase of this proiect, faculty in the participating schools 
have been engaged for the most part in determining their INSET needs and this 
process of needs analysis has been difficult in many situations. Discussions 





frequently have been protracted and have not always led to Laii^;ibi. i:.:. i : i - 
posiils. Thus, there has been concern over the type and variety of support 
which might be provided for schools or groups of teachers experiencing diffi- 
culties in this problem diagnosis. 

TOWARDS A RESOLUTION OF THK PROBLEMS 

Role of Teachers . There appears to be no debate in any of the case studies 
with the need for more involvement of teachers in all facets of INSET, including 
planning, implementation and evaluation. Certainly such involvement must extend 
beyond the too-frequent practice (at least in this country) of asking teachers 
to rank order topics which they perceive as most important or interesting to 
them in terms of an inservice activity under the label of "needs assessment." 
A few words are in order here about assessment. A coherent and comprehensive 
assessment would involve several assessment techniques and diagnostic tools. 
From this perspective a comprehensive assessment would include measures of the 
social maturity and developmental stage of the organization (school) on the one 
hand, and periodic assessment of individual psychological needs which impinge 
upon professional growth on the other; A comprehensive needs assessment will 
also look at such critical questions as when and where, for how long, and with 
whom, the inservice activities will be pursued, as well as what their content 
will be. Hopefully more involved teacher discussion of ways in which inservice 
might occur, will result in more efforts to alter the environment of the school 
to accommodate inservice in more natural and ongoing ways and inservice increas- 
ingly will not be seen as something separate and apart from the daily world of 
the school. 

Tliere are at least two major types of inservice which teachers must decide 
about. This \yriter is reminded of his original experience in the design and 
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development of a teaching center. In this cicntcr there was a three-tiered 
governance structure. At one level the authorized legal heads of two systems 
(a local education agency and an institution of higher education) met to iden- 
tify matters of mutual interest and concern in their respective systems. This 
procedure insured that the formalized leadership in each of these systems would 
meet on a continuing basis. At a second level, teachers were equally involved 
along with community representatives and faculty members of the institution of 
higher education. They looked at those problems and concerns which were pro- 
grammatic in nature. These types of issues tended to permeate a school site 
and frequently had implications for the community as well. This decision-making 
body had control over a sum of money which was designated only for activities of 
a collectiv e or programmatic nature. Finally, a third body was composed pri- 
marily of teachers and they concerned themselves with support and resources for 
individual and small group teacher activities. On this body* there was only 
nominal representation from the community and higher education. Likely, even 
this structure is too simplistic to adequately respond to the different purposes 
and needs addressed in inservice* 

The variouc^ case studies provide multiple examples of teacher involvement. 
One aspect of the New Zealand report examines local, inservice training provided 
for secondary school teachers in the Auckland Region. Inservice training in 
this area is largely organized by local area inservice committess. (Auckland 
is divided into seven basic regions with each region containing between 11 and 
18 secondary 5?chools.) A committee coordinates INSET for each of these regions 
and a central controlling committee in turn coordinates the work of each of 
these regional committees. Teachers themselves assume a major responsibility 
in these committees. Each regional committee is provided with general guidelines, 
but has some degree of flexibility in terms of how It operates. Every state and 
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private school in the region elects one staff representacivc rc» I .il j . 

service, committee. In addition, each of the conimittces is represented l)y lwi) 
inspactors and one secondary teachers^ college representative. 



Not only do these committees decide on the content and substance of courses 
by inventorying the various representatives on the committees, but they determine 

who would be most effective as instructors from their knowledge of the various V. 

teachers in the region as well. It is not uncommon for a committee to run 
some fifteen courses per year in responses to various school requests, Forrest 
reports that: 



Thus it appears that a reasonable scheme has been devised to bring together 
teachers of similar interest and training to work on problems of mutual concern. 
School-focused inservice in this scheme stresses teacher involvement. Leadership 
is provided from within their own ranks and opportunities for sharing are 
stressed* The sharing is of such a nature that projects can be cumulative and 
developmental in nature, a process frequently lacking in many inservice efforts. 

Another INSET scheme shared in the New Zealand report are those activities 
coordinated in the Walters House, which is a full-time, non-residential inservice 
training centre. Teachers again assume a major role here. This Centre has been 
operated by the Auckland Education Board for over 20 years now. It is governed 
by a committee of members of th'5 Auckland Primary Inspectorate* Forrest re- 
ports that this centre has traditionally fulfilled an important role in pro- 
viding impetus for curriculum implementation and development. It attempts to 
preserve a balance among activities which are designed to (1) maintain progress 
in a particular subject, (2) develop innovative approaches, and (3) deepen the 
professional understanding of more experienced teachers. 



This course (format) presents an ideal opportunity for workshop 
groups of specialist (secondary) teachers to devise a series of 
units of work which can be pooled and so form the nucleus of a 
more detailed scheme of work. (1979, draft copy) 




This centre employs a unique approach in terms of providing assistance 
to schools. The first course offered at the centre each year is attended by 
teachers who in turn become rclievinR or resource teachers for the next group 
of teachers from other schools who will attend sessions at Walters House • In 
this way the school can receive a double benefit. First, there is the oppor-- 
tunity for a faculty member to attend the special session at Walters House, 
and second it has the services of an experienced teacher who has also received 
recent training as well while their own faculty member is in training. Walters 
House well illustrates the concern in school-focused inservice for intensive 
periods of time away from the usual routine and also the need to bring new 
perspectives into a school. The usual course or inservice activity offered 
at the centre is from three to four weeks in duration. In addition, many of 
the courses are preceded by orientation meetings and followed up by one or more 
recall meetings where participants can reinforce their knowledge and exchange 
how they were able to incorporate ideas gained into practice. 

Teacher involvement Is built into all facets of INSET planning in several 
of the situations reported in the U.S. Case Study. In Montgomery County, for 
.example, teachers are commonly employed as instructors in the '^Teacher Competency 
Series*' which is a developmental set of training activities which focus on the 
specific skills central to a teacher's role. The teachers who serve as instruc- 
tors are selected on the basis of their participation in previous INSET activi- 
ties, the quality of their instructional program with students and on the advice 
and feedback provided by supervisors. In addition these teachers are paired 
with experienced instructors for a minimum of one course offering before they 
are given responsibility for the further education of their peers. 

It does, however, appear critical to at least differentiate between those 
individual needs of the teacher and those which are most reflective of system 
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and/or community pi'ioi'i ties • It would also seem that the degi'ee oi : . . 
involvement relative to these tv;o different needs would vary. Certainly 
ultimate responsibility for the continuing growth of teachers rests with the 
teacher, but it is not solely their responsibility. Ifliat is imperative to 
advancing teacher learning or INSET is a collective attitude which underscores 
that the teacher is a scholar, an experimenter, a researcher, if you will. Such 
an attitude seems sorely lacking at least in this country, at the present time. 

This experimental role of the teacher needs to be emphasized and embedded 
more in their job. Examples of such experimentation include collegial, student- 
shared, or self-observations of specific approaches to teaching. This writer 
has been involved in a number of small experiments where students in the class- 
room have been involved in systematically examining dimensions of commom class- 
room activity along with their teachers. These include such basic phenomena 
as the verbal interaction patterns in the classroom, various types of group be- 
havior which occur, the way decisions are made, and the roles and responsibilities 
of a learner. Job-embedded foirras of inservice allow for documenting and eval- 
uating various aspects of classroom activity. 

These forms of inservice can often involve periodic, negotiated, self- 
• improvement con tracts .between the teacher and his or her immediate supervisor. 
Such contracts should ideally be two-way in nature and identify reciprocal 
responsibilities for the head or principal in terms of their accountability 
for the resources-materials and support necessary for the teacher to engage in 
exploration into new areas. It is obvious tha^ such job-embedded approaches 
are at one and the same time most appealing and of considerable concern. They 
have the great advantage of being able to focus dir?i2ctly on the ultimate objec- 
tives of INSET, that is, actual teacher and student behavior as it relates to 
desired outcomes. At the same time it is the very scrutiny of such behavior 
that creates -ftciiision and fears on the part of many. 






Th e Rolo of tha Professional Teacher Organizations , ^^ile this writer is 
linn ted in many respects in being able to address this topic (nor was it dis- 
cussed in any detail within the case studies), there does appear to be rather 
obvious iiaplications for professional teacher organizations relative to advance 
ing INSET. Certainly one priority as just reviewed should be promoting the 
teachers themselves more actively as scholars and inquirers into the nature of 
schools, the nature of teaching, and the nature of how children continue to de- 
velop and learn. Teachers cannot continue to be seen as the repository of data 
gathered in research and development done by others. There is no intent to 
overstate their role or to present too idealized a notion here. The demands of 
teaching are considerable and certainly there will always be a need for competent 
researchers other than classroom teachers to engage in scholarly inquiry* Hope- 
fully there will be increased instances of collaboration between *t' se in higher 
education and research centers and those in the schools in researcl ventures* 
There does seem to be some movement in this direction. 

What seems critical, though, is that all teachers see their classroom as a 
laboratory where experimentation with new techniques should naturally occur. 
The professional organization could greatly advance such an attitude by making 
such activity a central theme in their meetings and publications. Professional 
teacher organizations are too often viewed as preoccupied with the advancement 
of teacher wages and working conditions. The professional status of teachers 
has to be a more visible concern, both to the general community and to teachers 
themselves. Teacher organizations would seem one logical group to assume more 
initiative here. 

Role of the Building Administrator . There are considerable differences 
from country to country in terms of how schools are administered. When, how- 
ever, there is a head or principal v;ho has basically non-teaching responsibilities. 
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that role especially appears to be in need of re-examiuatlon rcJaciw: u> 
It was the collective opinion at the CERI/OECD international worksliop in Palm 
Beach that as critical as the role of these administrators is, they are unlikely 
to assume much of a "master teacher" function themselves. Certainly there is a 
need for effective administrators. Some of the problems in schools today can 
be attributed to some degree to inadequate management or administration. School/ 
community relationships are increasingly important, yet often relationships 
between schools and their various communities are not what they .should be. The 
resolution to this problem calls for among other things vigorous and effective 
administrative leadership. 

Likewise the job-embedded forms of inservice briefly outlined earlier com- 
monly call for raore flexible staffing arrangements and collaboration among 
teachers — a major challenge for school administrators. Lead teacher or team 
leader roles of a variety of types need to be developed which will better facili- 
tate joint teacher diagnosis and planning, and more collegial observation and 
sharing of actual teaching and instructional techniques. The essence of this 
concept are highly qualified professionals working closely together. 

Unfortunately, such arrangements are just not common. It would appear that 
one*key to differentiated staffing and collaborative problem-solving in many 
respects is the building administrator. They can also, help ensure the conditions 
necessary for putting the concept of teaching in a more experimental context. 
They can assume major leadership for making schools more centers of inquiry. 
This can work with faculty to create more fluid staffing patterns and delegate 
and develop several types of leadership roles for teachers. The continuing 
education or re-education of principals is a corollary — if not a prerequisite — 
condition to the achievement of sustained forms of well-conceived programs of 
school- focused INSET. 
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All of Che case studies speak to the critical role of the principal in 
school- focused forms of inservice. For example, in the description of the first 
INSET practice in his Canadian Case Study, Fullan reports on a medium-sized 
urban school district and its efforts to provide a coherent scheme of inservice. 
.He reminds us that most school districts in Canada are very concerned about the 
implementation of Provincial curriculum guidelines since it is within these 
guidelines that priorities are in turn set for specific districts. Frequently 
a tension develops between accomplishing district-^wide priorities and individual 
school or teacher priorities which at times are not congruent with the broader 
emphasis. Fullan points out in his review how this district confronts this 
problem and coordinates monies from a variety of sources to support inservice. 
Included in this fiscal scheme is a teacher's association/school board joint 
professional development fund. Each group contributes $14 per teach'ir ::;inually 
to this fund. The fund is administered by the teacher Vs association with input 
by the superintendent's office. 

Unlike the other examples shared in the Canadian Report, it is emphasized 
that the principal assumes a key role here in this scheme for planning and 
coordinating inservice activities at both the district and school level. Emphasis 
is on the individual school as the unit of change. Schools, while required to 
accept broad district priorities, are encouraged to set their own procedures 
for accommodating these, ancl the principal assumes the key role in assuring 
that both priorities are met. 

Other characteristics of this district approach reported in the Canadian ^ 
Case Study include strong district support for INSET . The board, the super- 
intendent, and the director of instruction are all integrally involved in support- 
ing a coherent program of INSET. The inservice project also has a distinct 
curric ul um focu s, and appears as a result to be effective in developing specific 
forms of inservice in to a developmental scheme. The majority of persons 
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employed in providing INSET instru^^tiou come from personnel vlLhiii li-r i i r i ti. ; 
teachers are widely used. Finally, this b^oad approach to inservlce is based 
upon an overall plan which organizes and integrates the various activities in 
a scheme which allows for follow -dl^loufih jgd continuity > 

In one of the Australian studies the principal of a kindergarten to lower 
secondary school in Melbourne inVo^-ved a relatively large number of external 
consultants (24) into the ongoing ^chool activities for a week's time. These 
consultants worked with both teach^^s and students in demonstrating new tech- 
niques and ideas. 

The principal who was the priI^laty organizer of the experiment reports: 

Our experience suggests t^hat thefe are some advantages in an 
extensive piece of work i-ikci this, in that it creates an 
atmosphere of experimenci^t^ion which stimulates ideas about ' 

new teaching styles OP^ of the really impressive aspects 

of the week was the way in which students responded to the 
creative opportunities. A ^willingness to enter into new 
approaches, to throw the^^Seives into imaginative activity, 
was readily apparent. (^-978, P. 35) 

Thus in case study two of the Australian Report have an excellent ex- 
ample of a principal facilitating jiltensive intervention. Another unique 
characteristic of this case study v^as the invclvement of s_tujents in inservice 
.that was directly related to th-e s^hoc'l. curriculum. It is an example of what 
this writer has repeatedly referr^i? to as ^b-emb^dded inservice — a form of 
inservice which in fact can be int^Stated into the ongoing daily activity of 
the school. This example illustrators that many school-focused approaches call 
for considerable planning and orgal^i^ation as well as follow-up if they are to 
be productive and the role of the j?ri^cipal in such matters is often a critical 
one. 

The Role of the Community , cc^^tainly the Precise rola of the community in > 
helping to decide about matters of ^x\y type at the local school level, let- 
alone inservice, is unclear. Most: countries outlined some role for the community. 
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in some cases a substantive one. For example, in Australia there seems a 
considerable co:miitment at the federal level to grass roots community involve- 
ment in inservice at the school level. The efforts in Australia are largely 
just beginning, and while the data reported is limited, some promising results 
have been achieved. The United States has not moved far in this direction but 
one fairly large study is worth mentioning here. 

This author had the good fortune to have been involved in the evaluation 
of the federally-sponsored Urban/Rural School Development Project. This was a 
six-year federal government experiment aimed .at improving education in economic- 
ally deprived communities. In this program, 25 school sites around the United 
States were identified which were considerably impoverished either in remote 
rural areas or within the core of larger urban areas. Money was, awarded to 
specific schools and clusters of schools, which was to be spent for personal 
development programs (INSET) with the hope of promoting more sensitivity and 
competence in the teaching staff, especially in relation to the needs of the local ' 
community. Decisions about how money x^as to be spent at these local school and 
school cluster sites were made by what was called a school/community council. • 
•Both the education professionals arid rhe community were equally represented on 
these councils. They were provided assis'tance in a variety of ways on how to 
increase their competence in working together ancj; in making joint decisions. 

The meetings of the school-community councils were systematically observed 
. over time and data collected about the types of decisions made and the impact 
of those decisions. In the final evaluation on this, the following main conclu- 
sions were identified: 

(1) School-community councils, with approximately equal represen- 
tation of school officials — mainly, teacli-ers — and community 
people, can be established and can achieve pcirity in structure 
and operation in making decisions about inservice education. 
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(2) The work of such councils, through shared dacii^io*. I. 
the main parties affected, has a positive cflccL on ir.oraic 
in the district; improves the variety , quantity , and quality 
of inservice education; and, where the evidence is available, 
leads to better learning of students. 

(3) The communities, after six years, and with the end of federal 
support, are trying to carr>' on and to incorporate the ex- 
perimental work Into the regular school programs. For in- 
stance, the results of Urban/Rural are being used to help 
shape new federal programs (notably the 1978 five-year cycle 
of Teacher Corps and the Teacher Centers Program) and signif- 
icant state legislation (notably California's new Comprehen- 
sive School Improvement Program). (Joyce, 1978, XII), 

These positive results did not occur overnight and without struggle; the 
results were not always even. Losses followed gains. Some communities were 
more successful than others. No one model evolved from the Urban/Rural program 
that is a panacea for overcoming poverty and the many ills that beset the 
school. The experiment did demonstrate that disenfranchised poor people can be 
given a larger voice in how their schools' are run with favorable results. 
School- focused inservice by its very definition, would seem to call for the 
involvement of conounity as well as teachers, and the limited data that we 
have to this point in time suggests that such a concept indeed has merit and 
deserves more attention. Research on community involvement in Australia also 
supports the concept generally but it too raidcserr'tinarrswered questions. 

A study of the school planning conferences over a three-year period is 
reported. These are school-focused meetings which involve parents and community 
as well as teachers. Ingvarson concludes that V7hile the idea of greater com- 
munity involvement is not argued, the eff ect:* veness of the school planning con- 
ferences is not altogether clear at this time. The participation of parents 
and members of the community appears somewhat related to the theme as well as 
the format selected for school planning conferences . However, it appears at 
this time that neither the degree of preplanning for the conference, the extent 
of publicity, nor even the amenability of the theme can be cited as maior 
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ion tributory factors 1:0 how extensive community participation is in these 

INSET activities. Ingvarson reports: 

^ It is unfortunate that evaluation for the school planning con- 

ference has not been carried to the point where the conditions 
for its success/failure have been adequately identified; nor 
has the vexing question of the circumstances necessary for 
. effective community participation been resolved* (1978, p. 48) 

In addition to the impetus provided by the KARMEL report for the Australian 
Schools Commission in 1973, parent and community involvement was further rein- 
forced in Victoria by the Education Act of 1975, This latter act provided a 
basis for extending parent and student involvement in the formulation of school 
policies. Regulations within this act provided for more representation for 
parents and students in the governance of secondary schools. They could now 
be involved in deciding about the spending of the maintenance grant, the 
appointment of ancillary staff, and also acquired the right to offer advice on 
general educational policy. 

In Victoria, inservice or development funds are administered by a central 
committee, the Victorian Inservice Education Committee (VISEC) . This central 
committee is further decentralized into regional inservice education committees. 
In 1976 the VISEC decided to appoint a qualified person to facilitate parent 
and broader community participation in INSET. The Australian case study pro- 
vides basically a narrative of the activities of a new prototypic role, that of 
an inservice adviser for parent and community in the State of Victoria* Espec- 
ially provocative are the reports by this person of her efforts to develop 
networks of parents in local school areas » This inservice advisor reports that 
the nature of the project is based upon the following propositions: (1) the 
development of parent confidence and competence has to be systematically planned; 
(2) the implementation of programs directed toward this end must be designed 
so that they engage the participating parents from the begijining in the 
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administration and organizational aspects of the program; (3) fiiiaacL.tj. ci-^lS 
associated with parent involvement in schools, such as child care and travel, 
must be acknowledged if parents are to be responsible for assisting other 
parents; and (4) the major concern of parents is to be involved effectively in 
decision-making about the education of their children. 

The inservice advisor also reports upon the role and responsibility of 
members of the community within education/ teacher centers. She sees education 
centers as having the unique quality of being on "neutral ground." That is, 
they are places where people can come together on equal footing, whether parent 
or professional. The person contributing to this part of the Australian case 
study readily acknowledges the difficulties involved in achieving good school- 
community interaction, notwithstanding its potential for greater responsiveness 
by the school to local needs. She closes this section of the Australian report 
in what appears to be a fairly generalizable statement about community involvement 

But it is a difficult process we are involved in — attitude change 
is complex, and in the face of 100 years of centralism in hier- 
archical authority patterns, to develop a cooperative model of a 
school community parents, teachers, and students v/ith respect 
and concern for each other requires sensitivity, determination, 
and persuasiveness. But v/e know from our experience that schools 
which can develop these attitudes are good places to grox-; up in. 
(1978, p. 81) 

Tne Role of Higher Education . Institutions of higher education vary with 
respect to slzd and purpose as much as schools do. For example, in the United 
States there are over 1300 institutions which prepare teachers, ranging from 
the small one and two faculty private college which prepares beginning teachers 
to the large colleges of education with a "knowledge-production" responsibility 
in multiversity settings. Thus it is difficult to generalize within countries, 
let alone across cultures, about the role of higher education relative to INSET 
generally and school-focus varieties specifically. Nonethc>loss , there apper:r to be 
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at Icciiit two or three v;ays institutions of hiy>her education could provide 

rcither in^-aluable assistance at this point in tine* 

First of all, there are direct implications for what is done in inservice 

as a result of the kinds of efforts and activities uhich occur in initial 

teacher education and during a formalized induction period, if indeed there 

is one- In an attempt to demonstrate the relationship between different 

phases of teacher education, this v/riter conjectured: 

• • . In this respect inservice can be seen as symptomatic. For 
e::ample, if a highly select group of persons were rigorously screened 
and engaged in extensive preservice training, capped by an intern- 
ship paralleling that received in medical preparation. • . and — 
if placement \7as a finely-tuned process of matching the highly 
specialised professional to a specific position. . . and, if the 
teaching role called for a sophisticated but reasonable range of 
skills, and, if working conditions reflected the latest in tech- 
nology, materials, and resources, as behooves a society's responsi- 
bility to it^s schools, than what would be the nature of inservice? 
(llowey, 1976, p. 105). 

Certainly v/hat is done in initial training has direct implications for 
v/Iiat occurs later in a teacher's carrier relative to INSET, throughout this 
report, this \/riter and the other case study v;riters' coranients he has attempted 
to synthesize, have called for a more fluid and cooperative type of staffing 
within schools. Those in higher education largely responsible for Initial 
training might begin to pilot initial training models where t'iiere is more 
cooperation between teachers worldLng in teams and between teachers and pre- 
service administrators, counselors and the like. Likewise the concept of the 
teacher as a scholar or the teacher as institution-builder could receive 
much greater enpliasis in initial phases of teacher education as well« Little 
is done at the current time, at least in this country, v/ith respect to 
creating an attitude toward and competence in asking questions, formuiating 
resr-^arch hypotheses and collecting data in an action research format* *iittl.> 
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is done in civing teachers skills in making inscructional decir.loatj tui\iu\urr. 
Kcithcr does the beginning teacher education curriculum reflect efforts to 
assist teachers in c^iining understandings of their comnunity or working with 
parents as partners in the education of their children. The point is obvious. 
The way teachers are prepared initially has considerable implication for the 
kind and nature of continuing education which will occur later. The rela- 
tionship between pre and inservice needs much greater scrutiny. 

A second major role for those in higher education would be to assist in 
preparing persons for ^resident' leadership roles at a school or clusters of 
schools as spok-n to earlier. The graduate programs at many colleges and 
schools of education, especially in najor universities include such separate 
fields of study as: curriculum design, instructional systens, evaluation, 
organizational development, social systems, counseling, and research on 
teaching. It would seen that a number of prototype programs for preparing 
leaders at school sites could be fashioned which would be of an interdisci- 
plinary nature, drawing upon rhose topics of study indent if ied above. It 
would not seen that arduous an organizational and conceptur \ chore to develop 
.such programs v;hich would certainly address a basic need. TThatever design 
various programs might take, it would seem that a variety of different indi- 
vidual needs and interests could be accommodated. The primary need at the 
present tine is develop some prototypes for preparing more effective INSET 
leaders at school sites. Certainly higher education can play a central role 
in this respect. 

A third basic tact which might be taken in facilitating scliool-f ocused 
INSET would be for faculties in institutions of higher education to v/ork with 
selected * lighthouse' school sites. This is liardly a nev/ concept, and har. bocn 
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i:npleracntetl in various ways to various degrees in different countries. One 
connon plan is to have selected faculty from the institutions of higher edu- 
cation assigned to a selected school site for a specified period of time, 
along uith a fair sized cadre of beginning teachers* The beginning teachers 
are utilized to provide greater flexibility among the experienced staff in 
pursuing various forns of INSET, and in noving toward a more viable concept 
of the school as a center of inquiry • Efforts are made to hold up these 
schools for others to obsexrve and learn about advancements made relative to 
INSET. Lecause of limited personnel resources, the institution of higher 
education often move to deploying members of their faculty to different schools 
for oiff erent purposes, in the next cycle of such a scheme. 

There are many other roles of a cooperative nature an institution of 
higher education can assume. The second INSET program shared in the Canadian 
report represents a collaborative effort between a local district and a 
central institution of education, which is part of a university. The pri- 
mary aim of this INSET endeavor is to improve classroom practice and student 
performance through the implementation of provincial guidelines. The pro- 
gram is essentially a master's inservice program in curriculum management 
and implementation. Hoi^ever, rather than employing the normative university- 
based model (i.e., college-based courses) this specific effort has been 
designed from "the problem up." Prograta activities are classroom and school 
oriented or focused and the format of activities are described as flexible, 
diverse, and field -based. The program is offered through regional field 
centers, which are attached to the Institute of Education. Individualized 
effort, as well as field-based V7orlcshops and sciainars, comprise the pro- 
gran in ivhich the participants eventually receive Master of Education credit. 
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This program in TMSET focuses on organir-ational as x>'ell as individual 
development, as it is concerned not only with individual classroom practice 
but also needed competence at the district and recional level to inplei-ient 
curriculum guidelines. 

Certainly the situation described is relatively unique, in that the 
inservice activities involve an analysis of intended student outcomes. That 
is, this inservice scheme called for a description of plausible levels of 
student performance and the development of a theoretically derived and 
empirically tested teaching methodology which would contribute to that 
desired performance. A variety of data-gathering procedures are employed 
by teachers in attempts to assess the effect of the teaching methodologies 
designed to impact specific student performance. 

In this scheme then the external academic institute of higher education 
assumes the role of assisting teachers in the conceptualization of the 
nature and growth aspects of desired student outcomes. It also helps them 
to develop and field test teaching technologies for accop.plishing these" 
outcomes. The primary role of the teachers is to collaborate in identify- 
ing the specific outcomes of importance to them, and the types of practical 
teaching approaches v/hich they believe will help achieve these desired ends. 

Some of the most notable school-focused characteristics of this activity- 
include the resident activities of academic staff at school sites^ and the 
collegial and collaborative efforts in developing both group and individual 
forms of INSET. Likewise the program is cumulative in that it is not com- 
prised of a .series of independent courses but rather consists of a coherent 
program v/hich attempts to relate a variety of different experiences over time, 
many of which arc individual in nature. There is also a contin\iiag atticnpt 
to inr.ef>.raLc theoretJ.cnl prenisc^s with procodurnl l:now-hov7. 
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Fullan in conclusion also notes sone cautions relative to the pro[];rar.i. 

It is basically a rer,ional rather than an individual school approach to 

INSET. It is not clear to \;hat extent, if any, the school as an organization 

is. taken into account. Likewise the critical role of the principal which 

was so evident in the first case study he shared, is unclear in this approach. 

A great anount of the support and laomentun in this INSET scheme is dependent 

upon the presence of an external academic ap,ency, Fullan raises the central 

question of the feasibility of this airrangenent to other situations. He notes: 

On the one hand, the vast majority of university faculties 

of education have uuL ye t been able -to-provlde-the-res o ur c c s 

or competencies to work in such a sustained field-based \:ay 
with local districts. On the other hand, nearly all facul- 
ties of education in Canada in the context of declining pre- 
service enrollnent are setting greater involvement in INSET 
as a priority (1979, p. A6). 

Certainly there are other non field-based or school-f ocxised roles v/hich 
higher education can reasonably assune as V7ell in advancing the state of 
the art of inservice. CERl/OECD has, for example, examined distance and 
correspondence approaches v/hich effectively contribute to INSET. Likewise, 
various individuals fron institutions of higher education will continue to 
be called upon in a variety of ways to assist with local programs of inservice. 
Hopefully, however, there will be an institutional comnitnent from more in- 
stitutions of higher education to inservice of a school-focused variety as 
well. In sunnary these would include: 1) reconceptualizing the role of the 
teacher at the very. outset of teacher education (relative to enhancing their 
abilities and opportunities to learn in a continuing way), 2) assisting in 
the preparation of leaders i/hich can facilitate more coherent and well- 
conceived plans of INSET at school sites, and 3) expending energies in a 
'critical mass* strategy to pilot a variety of school-focused approaches. 
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'rhG Rnlo of State and F ed em 1 Covern:nent :n. It \/oiild ba prefsumptuous 
here to fitUenpt; in any detail to delineate responsibilities for the govern- 
ments of different couaG>}:-ies at national and intermediate levels. Suffice 
It to say, it appear5..±hat there is considerable need for greater financial 

support of IMSET in Sdst countries. It v/ould s-t^en helpful to have, as is 

.< 

the case in some -countries, a bureau at both federal and intermediate levels 
which attempts to coq^d||nate INSET needs as they are derived from a variety 
Of curricular effort;5: and special client r.eeds (such as the handicapped). 
,A common perspectiv^^ that a great many federal and intermediate inter- 
ventions occur basi^^Jly independent one of the other. A persuasive case 
can be made for a generic inservice agencv \/hich vould examine staff devel- 
opment concern^ acEp;^s different bureaus and curricu].um efforts. 

In the Lnited"^ States at this time the majority of federal monies for 
educational improvement and innovation in schools come from Title IV grants 
in The Elementary " a):id Secondary Act v/hich^.flow through state departments of 
education. In 197S an educational amendment uas passed that requires each 
of the 50 states to develop "a comprehensive plan for the coordination of 
^ Federal andj State funld^ for trainin ,^ activities for educational personnel." 
Thus majbr;3^;^Wislatio^.\>rhich addresses this problem of coordination has been 
passed. Thevarious agents and agencies concerned with the education of teachers 
are now involved^in examining what the teacher education aspects of various 
types of different funding are and how these can be best related. 

One other rather obvious need v;hich might be addressed by the govern- 
ment is bringing together the several different role groups and agencies 
v;ith a vested^ winter ^^C^ajcound common problems and issues in both becinnine 
and continuing teacher education. Higher levels of government could reserve 
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uonlcs for financing IMSET v/hich were dependent upon the collaborative in- 

volvcr.ient of higher education, profession.il organizations, and local education 

agencies* 

T EACHER CEOTERS 
Introduction 

There is little doubt that teacher or teachers' centers (the former tern 
v/ill be employed here) have contributed to inservice practice x.;hich is fre^ 
quently school-focused in nature. Since the gro\/th of these centers is so 
pervasive and the terra "teacher center" in fact is more conmon than that of 
school-focused inservice, the concept is briefly reviewed here. 

This writer will not attempt any definitive or consensual definition 
of teacher centers. It is readily apparent from the literature that there 
\ is considerable diversity not only betx^een countries and, cultures but within 
countries in terns of those structures and operations which are referred to 

as teacher centers. A more feasible task is to summarize here some of the more 
common characteristics found in operations referred to as teacher centers and 
v;hich are presented in a fev/ case-studies sponsored by CERI. This vrriter v/ill 
rely primarily on the expertise of L.C. Taylor, Head of Educational Programme 
Services at the Independent Broadcasting Authority in England and San J. Yarger 
of Syracuse University in the United States in Compiling this list of characte- 
ristics. 

Both of these scholars have had considerable experience with teacher centers. 
Taylor (1979) employs a familiar analog, that of "subject-centered" and 
"child-centered" forms of curriculum, as n way of thinking about teacher 
centers. The emphasis is on "teacher-centered" as oppo5:od to subject-centered 
forns of IMSET. Programs are based on needs and interests as perceived and 
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identiflGcl by teachers chenselvos. Centers arc often dluuiuguished by their 



emphasis on -dcDocratic and^grass roots" forms of participation. Teachers 
are not only involved in the identification of needs and interests but are 
also highly Involved in the plannin^j and conduct of TvlS^T as Wf^ll. Taylor 
alao notes that centers are comonly characterized by their in:: ornality and 
frequently emphasize learning through practical or "hands-on" lew^rning. 
Centers frequently provide attention to social as well as academic needs. 

Dovaney, in the paper she prepared for OECD/CERI on the role of teach- 
ers' centers in the United States relative to school-focused INSET, charac- 
terized then as follows: 

Over the past ten years a nationwide group of American 
educators has developed the idea of a snail, informal, some- 
times independent, sometimes school-district-sponsored. v7ork 
place v/herc elementary teachers come, on their ovm initiative, 
to work on curriculum for their o;m classrooms. They work 
with the lielp of practical-minded professors or master teachers 
and with each other, largely in the spirit of colleagues ex- 
clianging rather than experts training. 

Such nrcgr'?.mmes are places where teachers come to v/ork 
together, receive instruction, or share self-instruction, 
but they also nay be a staff of advisors , who go out to help 
teachers in their schools, v/orking in the spirit of finding 
teacliers' ovm starting points for improvement. A number of 
characteristics make these organizations different from con- 
ventional inservice programmes: 

(i) They offer teachers fresh curriculum materials 

and /or lesson ideas, emphasizing active, explor- 
atory, frequently individualized classroom X7ork — 
not textbook and v;orkbook study. 

(ii) These programmes engage teachers in making their 
o\m curriculum materials, building classroom 
apparatus, or involve them in some entirely ncv7 
lenrning pursuit of their o\sm so as to reacquaiat 
them with the experience of being active, ex- 
ploratory Iviarners themselves. 

(iii) Teachers' centre instructors are themselves class- 
room toachnr.n, shnrln,"; their own practical, clnssroom- 
devclopcd materials; or they are advist^rs — formerly 
clar.sroom Lcachcrs — who vlrnj fhoir job £;L LnuIaL inj;, 
support in;>, and o::Li:rKlia;^, p. teacher in her own 
direction,*; ol: <',rowth, not Ir.iplcmcnting a ne\; iu- 
5; tructioaal model or strategy. 
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(iv) Attendance at teachers' centre classes is voluntary, 
not prescribed by the school district, or if in- 
directly required (for instance, as a x^jay to spend 
release tine or to earn advancenent credits) ,. pro- 
graoraes offered are based on teachers* expressions 
of their o\m training needs, and several choices are 
offered. (1978, pp. 1,2). 

Yarger (1979) in correspondence with this v/riter has identified the 

following eight characteristics which would seen, 'from his perspective, to 

distinguish American foms of Teachers' Centers. He differs somev/hat from 

Devaney. Th^ features which he most coraraonly identified in his research 

of centers in the United States are as follows: 

1. They are often governed collaboratively with greater amounts 
of input from classroom teachers than is typically found in 
a non-teacher center program. 

2. They usually have a "place," sonetines an entire building — 
but often a group of rooms where training and materials 
development can occur* 

3. Teachers are .clearly the primary clients, although other 
types of education personnel often participate. 

:They sarQ d^yised iCo serve institutional needs as well as 
individual .needs, and in rare occasions even both. 
5v Programs typically emphasize the improvement of teaching 
skills* and the development of curriculum materials. 

6. There appears to be a tendency for less formal instruction 
with the sharing of participant expertise occurring fre- 
quently (although thersi can be considerable input from 
outside consultants as well). 

7. Persons responsible for teacher centers are usually highly 
motivated and possess a recognii^ablc "esprit de corps." 
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8. Funding is often tentative and sliorc-ranRe — ccncher centers 

frequently live from hand to nouth, from day to day. 
Reasons for the evolution of teacher centers are numerous and undoubtedly 
vary from country to country to some degree. It is quite apparent, hot/ever, 
that in nany situations a dominant catalyst for the evolution of th • centers 
is a grov/ing desire on the part of teachers to have the preeminent voice in 
matters of their o\n\ continuing development. A number of factors have ap- 
parently conf luenccd in recent times to assist teachers in achieving this 
goal. The relative ineffectiveness of many curriculum and inservice efforts • 
engineered by external agents for example lias underscored the need for more 
teacher involvement in attempts to improve schools. Changes in many societies 
have resulted in a diminishment of more traditional authority, and this has 
also enhanced the position of teachers relative to their professional development. 
In the final analysis, reasons for t"^i^■ spread of teacher centers and teacher 
involvement include sound pedagogical thinking in terms of inaxinizing the 
participation of the learner (teacher), political agendas intended to achieve 
more pouer and status for what in many situations has been a maligned profession, 
and personal choice based upon the desire for a more convenient and comfort- 
able form of continuing development. . 

I'Jhile many teacher centers are school-focused in nature, others are not. 
It is difficult to generalize, but the differences betv/een some teachers^ 
centers and other forms of inservice which are specifically school-focused 
would include the following: 

1. The primary focus in most teacher centers, quite obviously, 
is on teachers; while many school-focused inservice en- 
deavors tend to attend to the needs of,. all educational 
and educationally-related personnel in a school building* 
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2, The focus in many teachers' centers tends to be nore on 
individual teacher needs and interests, while in many 
school-focused endeavors there is at least sone attention 
to problems v;hich are best attended to by the entire 
faculty or close vorking groups V7ithin that faculty. 

3, Many teacher centers have a district or regional focus; 
they attend to the needs of- a number of schools. Other 
forns of school f ocused-inservice concentrate their 
energies more directly on individual schools, 

4, There is an effott in many teacher centers to develop 
better linlcages and coordination bet:;een and among the 
plethora of agents and agencies vhich are to sone extent 
involved in the continuing education of teachers. In 
other foras of school-focused inservice a variety of 
persons external to the school are called upon, but the 
primary goal is to attend to the needs of the individual 
school and not serve as a coordinating agency. 

It should be noted that federal legislation has been passed in different 

countries to support various forms of teacher or teachers' centers. One 

of the countries which most recently passed legislation and provided funds 

at the federal level to support teacher centers v/as the United States. 



^ Toward a Definition 

Taylor (1979) in an unpublished paper on teacher centers cautions that 
one should not exaggerate the "teacher-centered" nature of these inservice 
operations. A primary concern with the self-perceived needs of teachers, 
should not be mistaken for an exclusive preoccupation. He argues that a 
center can no more be uniformally or continually "teacher-centered" than a 
classroom can be constantly child-centered or the results v/ill border on 
chaos. Taylor also notes that while teacher centers appear to be growing 
at least in terms of numbers in many countries, this general approach to 
irjSlvr is hardly unique. There has been for sone time and in many situations. 
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a variety of efforts to nake ini;ervice more responsive to teachers, continuing 

in nature and participatory in format. 

These efforts have eminated fron a variety of sources. For example, in 
many countries Taylor notes that a central or national institution has been 
able to develop this forra of inservice. Examples of this would be the Sx/edish 
Ministries* DELTA /OTD JET inservice courses designed to assist teachers in 
modern raatheinatics and English. Other examples would be the Danish Teacher 
University, the Tubingen University in West Germany and the Open University 
in England. In each of these situations INSET reflects those characteristics 
often found in activities sponsered by teacher centers, 

Taylor goes on to illustrate how some inservice concerns addressed by 
teacher centers are also addressed by several other agencies at a variety 
of levels. He identifies a brief typology of seven sources of inservice and 
examines both the ultimate initiative and control for the inservice they 
provide as well as the day by day or operational control. His brief typology 
(1979) is included below to illustrate the several sources from v;hich in- 
service of a more participatory or school-focused nature may eminate. 
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Ultimate 
Initiative 
and Control 



Operational 
Initiative 
and Control 



1* Centrally based 

2* Centre-and-Branch based 



Central 
Institution 

Central 
Institution 



3. Local Authority or Institution, Local Authority 



and teacher 



4» Local Authority or Insitution, 
and teacher based 



Locnl Institution 



Local Authority/ 
Local Institution 



5. School-based 

6. Co-operatively based 

7. Individually based 



Central/Local 
Authority 



Central 
Officials 

Officials activat- 
ing local branches 

Institution (chiefly) 
Staff of local 
Authority 

St. of local 
Autrvority/lnstitu- 
tion and ].ocal 
teachers (in vary- 
ing mi^iture) 

Head teacher and 
other teachers in 
the school 

Teacher-members 



The individual 
teacher 



Central-and- 
Branch Co-operative 

The individual 
teacher (some- 
tines with central 
or local subsidy 
and guidance) 

Yarger, although more linitcd in his perspective as liis research has 
•focused prlnarily on centers in the United States, has also developed a 
typology. He attempts to classify types of teacher centres. Since teacher 
centres in this country, as in other countries, run the penunbra from store 
front "operations" manned by a single teacher to large state-controlled 
networks, some attempt at an explanatory system that describes the various 
ways in which centers arc organized and the distinctive types of functions 
which they serve is in order. His typology follov/s: 
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Titc Independent: Tt\uc:]icr Ccnitcr , This type of center its characterised 
by the absence of nuy forraal affiliation v;ith an cctablisUed institution* 
V/ithout the red tape of bureaucracy, program directors, v;ardens, and imple- 
menters experience a trenendous amount of freedom and flexibility. The}' 
also, hov;ever, experience the lack of financial security that Che bureaucracy 
often provides. Teachers become involved with this type of center on a purely- 
voluntary basis; thus the center tends to have high teacher credibility. 
Independent teacher centers typically deal vri.th individual teacher needs 
rather than with complex institutional concerns. 

The "Almost" Independent Teacher Center * An "almost" independent center 
isn^t independent; it just thinte it isl Although formally linlced \rLth an 
educational institution (either a college or school system), a high degree of 
autonomy is evident. This autonomy is usually linked to the charisma or 
influence of the personnel in the ce: ter . As v/ith the independent center, 
involvement is voluntary, and the emphasis is usually aurxy from institutional 
goals and toward the perceived needs of either the teachers or the leaders 
of the center. Although the center is subject to some institutional pressure, 
the ability to remain autonomous is its most distinguishing .racteristic . 

• ' The Profession al Qrgani^ atipn Teacher Center . T\70 kinds of professional 
organisation centcirs appear to be emerging: the "negotiated" teacher asso- 
ciation cGUter and the "subject area" (e.g.,v j^ccial studies) center. The 
former emerges from the formal bargaining procedures with a school system, 
while the latter usu^-xlly comes out of the concerns of a particular subject- 
focused prof essioTtal organization and shares many features v/ith the inde^ 
pendent center, i'^lthoiigh both are rare in American education, the negotiated 
center tends to focus on profonnional as well as educational problems, wliile 
the subjoct center usually einpha5;i;:es a particular high-priority 
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classroon fiubject. In eitlier case, the related professional orfj aniication 
is Che doninant force in the f.ovGrnance structure r 

The Sin<>le Unit Teacher Center , Probably the most conunon type of 
Anerican center, the single unit teacher center is characterised by it^s 
association with and administration by a single educational institution. 
Although often difficult to distinguish front conventional inservice pro- 
grams, the center typically has a high level of organization, more 
sophisticated program development, and more thoroughly developed in- 
stitutional goals. A low level of parity ezcists, with accountability 
the exclusive province of the institutional administration. External 
resources and funds are often used, but are altmys institutionally 
administered. Program development in this type of center is closely tied 
to approved institutional goals. 

The Free Partn e rship Teacher Center . This type of center represents 
the simplest form of those based on the concept of a consortium. Usually 
the partnership involves a school system and a university or college. It 
could, however, involve t\;o school systems, two universities, or even a 
non-educational agency. The popularity of the partnership suggests that 
a tx/o-party relationship is easier to initiate and maintain than a con-- 
sortium involving three or more discrete institutions. The word free refers 
to the fact that the partnership is entered into willingly, rather than 
being prescribed legislatively or politically. Program development will 
show evidence of attempts to accommodate the needs and goals of both 
partners. This type of center often evolves from a single unit center 
in x^hich a good relationship develops between the sponsoring unit and 
consultants from other nearby educational institutions. 
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The Vtliq Consort inn Ttinchor Cent or . A center of this kind is charac- 
ter i:ieJ by three cr nore institutions willinsly enteraag into a teacher 
center relationship. ProRran organisation, conmitments, and policy con- 
siderations are usually more complex and formal than in a partnership. 
Financial arrangements are also more complex, ^Tith external sources of 
support frequently the primary reason for creating a consortium. Progran 
development tends to be more general, as the goals and constraints of 
each party must he, taken into account. The pemanence of this type of 
center is often related to the ability of member institutions and their 
constituencies to see merit in the programs. ''First phase" development 
usually takes much longer than with most other center types because of 
the need for building trust amoag a complex mix of participants, but the 
lone-range payoff and potential large-scale impact often make the early 
"spider dances" worth\;hile. 

The Lenislntive/Political Consortium Teacher Center . The organization 
and constituency of this type of center is prescribed either by legisla- 
tive mandate or by political influence. Often, but not al\7ays, a State 
Department of Education in the United States at least, oversees the process. 
In a senr.e, it is a "forced" consortium. - Although participation by eligible 
institutions tends to be quite varied, there is often a financial incentive 
to participate. A rather complex communication system is frequently used 
to assist the administering agency in program development. This type of 
center is frequently organized v;ith regard to county boundaries, but the 
organization may range from a subcounty to a total state model. In some 
states it has also been proposed that the center should become the insti- 
tution which reconmendr, candidates for professional teachinr* certificates. 
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Yarjior achnowladgcs that likely no individual teacher center is ory^an- 
ized as "purely'* as this typolosy implies. However, he suggests that if one 
analyzes ongoing teacher center programs as he has, there is a strong like- 
lihood that a dominant orgaai: ational pattern \7ill emerge that forns a 
reasonable "fit" with one of the caven tj'pes above. Secondary organisational 
characteristics are also lilcely to be found because of tlie diversity and 
conple::ity of centers which e^clBt. 

Gaining nore insight into how a teacher center is organized is a neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition for understanding this concept. In order 
to assess the potential of teacher centers one nust also understand the 
functions they serve. Relationships betxv'een structure and function are 
lilcely to exist, and one should c;«arxiTie both. Again Yarger identifies 
prinary functional responsibilities. 

,. T^ Facilitation Type Teacher Center . This is much 1 ike "Engl ish"- type 

teacher center. It is informal and almost unprogra-nmatic. It turns on the 
creation of an environment in which teachers explore curriculum materials 
and help each other think out approaches to teaching. Such a center seeks 

- to improve the collegial activity of the teacher. This type of center 
purports to provide an atmosphere which Tjill enable the teacher to explore 
new ideas and techniques either through direct interaction with other teachers 
or via "hands-on" experience with new curriculum materials. No specific 
program is offered, and professional growth is a function of the unique needs 
and initiatives of the individuals who voluntarily come to the center. 
Quite simply, it is intended to facilitate a teacher's personal and professional 
development. It serves a heuristic, "collegial," almost social-educational 
function. 





The Ad^/ocacv Tvpe Teacher Ceatei: > /ui advocacy tyni^ teacher center is 
characterised by a particular philosophical or projjrairaatic connitnent. 
Althoush usually explicit, the advocacy nay siiiply be the result of com- 
nitted professionals with couuaon beliefs joining together in the sane 
teacher center. These centers may advocate such things as open education, 
comi-etency-based education, differentiated staffing,, railti-unit schools, 
and so on. The key elenent is that the teaching center has a visible 
"thrusr" and is connitted to a particular philosophy, orientation, or 
educational novenent. Advocacy centers are usually limited tc a single 
educational orientation, such as open education. 

The Responsive T'rpa Teacher Cer. ter > American education fosters at 
least two kinds of responsive centers . The first attenpts to respond to 
the specific iieeds of individual educators, x;hile the second focuses on 

specif icd ins t^ needs, They are , likely to exist .ia_very^ different.^ 

organization^JL. structures • In both cases, houever, there is an implied 
needs assessment, and a corrimitnent to develop a pr^^rara in accordance \7±th 
mutually derived objectives. The center promotes itself not as a philo- 
•sophically embedded organization, but rather as one designed to help a 
potential client better understand a problem and then to provide resources 
and/or training aimed at solving that problem. Programming is usually 
diverse, with hea\^/ reliance on external resources. 

The Functionally Unique Teacher Center . Some teacher centers serve 
rather limited, unique functions. These may include materials development, 
research, and/or field testing of available materials. In some cases, 
such a center may have developed from a program that originally had a 
totally different purpose. For e::araple, suppose an experimental ciasij- 
room in a sin.'^le school in not up i:o provide service to a particular kind 
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of child • As its popularity grot^s, teachers visit it with increasing regu- 
larity to see the materials, observe the instructional techniques, and 
solicit counsel from the teacher. In this ^.ase, the resulting teacher center 
is more directly child-centered than most. In fact, program personnel would 
probably have to make many changes in order to accommodate to tha nex^, 
unique teacher center function. 

Yarger reminds us that in any attempt to use these typologies or cate- 
gories to study teacher centers it should be kept in mind that operating 
teacher center models are likely to be neither pure nor consistent with re- 
spect to his categories. Nonetheless he sees three useful purposes for the 
typologies. First and of most immediate importance, they can be used as a 
basis for more systematic communication about and analysis of teacher centers. 
It appears to this author that the specific centers which are briefly described 
in Appendix A of this :fei5ort can be analyzed using his framework for example. 
Second, a heuristic function may be served. Using the typologies as a means 
of articulating differences, research can be designed of a comparative nature. 
Finally, and perhaps of the greatest importance in the long run, this attempt 
at differentiating types of centers may be able to assist program designers v ' . 
build the kind of teacher center programs- that most closely relate to their 
specific situational needs. 

Thus we have basically an umbrella term~teacher or teachers' centers — 
which has gained widespread popularity in several countries, employed to describe 
what are commonly forms of school-focused INSET. Teachers, as the terra denotes, 
are commonly more responr^ible than they historically have ^ .^an for decisions 
about INSET in these renewal efforts. The term teacher centers therefore fre- 
quently communicates more about who is involved than what actually occurs. 
More precision and clarity is needed not only in terms of the governance 
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by varioui; conCc^^f,%.^fr^^^^^ of the actual inservicc modalities teachers 



nrrangemonts:,5(;o,^r;g'a?)x;c>^^ schemes and functional responsibilities taken on 



resulting or what the multiple effects of a more participatory approach to 



INSET are. 



SUMMARY 



This report has attempted to synthesize some of the thinking about and 
examples of school-focused INSET which has evolved in the various case studies 
and conferences sponsored by CERI/OECD. \^ile the term school-focused inservice 



form oE continuing education for teachers, the idea of the school as a primary 
focus for development is rationally defensible and growing in popularity. 



with inservice teacher education is being acknowledged, ^^ile much of inservice 
today is atheoretical and lacking in both conceptual coherency and operational 
continuity, a better understanding of the powerful interactions between the 
person (teacher) and the workplace (school) is in evidence and from this per- 
spective this suggests a continued move in the direction of school-focused INSET. 

It would be naive, however, to predict either a rapid or greatly expanded 
move in this direction solely on the basis of enlightened thinking about the 
continuing education of teachers. Political and economic considerations, at 
least in the immcidiate future, would appear to have the potential for greater 
impact upon INSET. And it should be underscored here that notwithstanding the 
increased authority of ttiachers in matters of insorvice and the push for more 
economical means of education, school-focused INSET is not simply a natter of 



is hardly a household word and the activities it suggests are hardly the modal 



Increasingly the interrelated nature of organizational and curricular renewal 
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enhanced participation by teachers (as appears the case In sone inservice 



efforts termed teacher centers) nor a niore inexpensive way for teachers to 
continue to gro'^. It is rather a concept which has the potential for greater 
communication with the ultimate consumer (student and parent) than nost 
"teacher response*' models and for more powerful and coherently planned activ- 
ities which will often times be more expensive. Politics and econoziics are 
Biajor issues to contend with. 

No consensual definition of school-focused INSET was attempted in this 
paper. However, major characteristics of this form of inservice vere identified 
and the undergirding disciplines from which knowledge can be drawn and developed 
to provide a more coherent empirical/conceptual base were noted. At this tlz:e 
there appears to be ample testimony based upon first-hand experiences at least 
that the following are desirable features of school-focused IXSZI: 

(1) It is viewed as but one aspect, however crucial, of a larger Jchere 
of continuing development 

(2) assumptions about how adults (teachers) best learn and continue ic 
develop along several dimensions are frequently made e:»rplicit 

(3) interactions between the teacher as person, the teacher as learner, 
and the teacher as teacher in the school site are often given due 
consideration in designing school-focused INSET 

(A) interactions between organizational change, curricular change and 
INSET are often noted and incorporatiid into planning; iziplicatioris 
for resocialization and role-change are given special attention 

(5) teachers are centrally involved 

(6) needs and interests of students and parents are of special Injportance 
... in this form of inservice. 

(7) attention is given not only to individual teachers but to key function- 
ing groups and entire faculties 





(8) regardless of the number of teachers or i^i^e of group, individual 

differences are acconu^iodated . 
.(9) school-focused INSET often goes beyond the sharing of ideas to 

include demonstration, experimentation, supervised trials and feedback 

(10) building administrations may assume a number of responsibilities. in 
this endeavor but the most critical one is a reciprocal responsibility 
to provide both material and psychological support for teachers \jho 
venture into new growth experiences 

(11) there is continuity; INSET is seen as a process, often a developmental 
or incremental orie, and not an event 

(12) there are ample oppor):unities for reflection about as ^^ell as action in 
what one is doing and consideration of alternatives 

(13) school-focused inservice frequently is concerned with teacher changes 
which are implied in resolving cross-cutting school problems of 

■■■ -----^ mutual. ...concern-...- ^ ^. - - - 

(14) school-focused inservice is often embedded in experimentation x^hich 
is integral to the daily instructional tasks of the teacher; it is 
differentiated from teaching only by its intent and the type of 
examination and sharing which takes place later 

(15) school-focused inservice has as a primary focus quality education for 
students in a given school through quality education of the teacher. 

Certainly the above list of characteristics is not exhaustive; other important 
elements could likely be noted. Issue as well could obviously be taken with 
some of the above, statements. This review of. the case studies and conferences 
nonetheless has provided more clarity with respect to the concept. These 
deliberations also underscored quite clearly the fundamental issues which have 
to be better addressed. These include allocating more reasonable and appropriate 
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periods of times for INSET and relating INSET to more pov/erful motivational 
concerns of teacher^s such as status, career growth, and in many cases a more 
civilized and doable teacher role* Matters of economic support, improved 
leadership capacity, greatly increased coordination and cooperation between 
diverse agents and agencies in many situations, and more rigorous research and 
evaluation l^;ere also commonly noted as problems to be contended vith in the 
CERI/OECD literature. 

This synthesis paper has attempted to demonstrate in the section titled 
the General State of the Art how many of the above problems still exist in many 
places. The paper has also attempted to suggest appropriate functions which 
various role groups, agencies and organizations night assume in effectively 
resolving these problems. Actions which teachers, teacher organizers, admini- 
strators, the community, those in higher education/ teacher education and various 
governmental roles might pursue in bettering school-focused INSET are reviewed 
from the CERI/OECD-sponsored papers and conferences • Hopefully, this sharing 
of both the promise and the problems of school-focused INSET in various countries 
and cultures will be of some assistance to those who are working toward better 
continuing education for teachers • The knowledge that the task is not an easy 
one but that a variety of persons in divergent places are nonetheless making 
progress should be reassuring. 
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